AMERICA WANTS PEACE 





lke’s landslide: 
what it means 


By Elmer Bendiner 
HE EISENHOWER AVALANCHE, 
greatest since Franklin D. Roosevelt 
buried Alf Landon in 1936, bore no re- 
semblance to that mid-depression sweep. 
In 1936 the U. S. electorate was plainly 
writing a mandate for a solution to a 
crisis. The morning after the 1956 elec- 
tion the mandate was harder to find. But 
the voters’ decision was emphatic and, 
though it would take study to determine 
all the reasons, one thing was clear: 
America voted for the man they felt 

would best preserve the peace. 

The President was returned to- the 
White House by a margin of more than 10 
million votes over Adlai Stevenson. 
Though the battle for Congress was still 
uncertain at GUARDIAN press time, the 
Democrats seemed to be holding their 
slim lead in both houses. But Republicans 
had stormed long-entrenched Democratic 
strongholds in Mobile and Montgomery, 
Ala., took Louisiana for the first time 
Since Reconstruction, cut down Dem- 
ocratic margins in most big cities, labor 
centers and Negro wards, overturned the 
Democrats where their machines had 
been regarded as invulnerable—Chicago 
and Jersey City, N. J., for example. 


THE SPLIT TICKET: In that other dra- 
matic sweep 20 years ago there had been 
a sharp difference, not only-in the per- 
sonalities of FDR and Landon but in their 
policies. Moreover, there had been a dif- 
ference between the parties, not only in 
the support they drew but in their plat- 
forms. The Democratic Party claimed at 
least a small share in FDR’s 1936 victory. 
How much of this year’s landslide was a 
Republican triumph was in doubt, In state 
after state GOP senators and representa- 
tives squeaked by, clinging to the Presi- 
dent’s coat-tails. It was a great victory 
for the split ticket. 

In the narrow field which the candi- 
dates left at issue between themselves 


(Continued on Page 12) 


THE MIDDLE EAST CRISIS _ 





Win or lose—the future 
for Israel and the West 


By Kumar Goshal 


UNITED NATIONS 


Sees UNITED NATIONS was notified Nov. 7 of a conditional cease-fire by all 
participants in Egypt after a Soviet hint of drastic action unless the fighting 
ended. Cairo still demanded withdrawal of foreign troops; Israel insisted on retain- 


ing full control of the Sinai peninsula 
until Egypt agreed to direct peace nego- 
tiations; Anglo-French forces, with a hold 
on Suez, were expecting to be part of 
the UN police force authorized Nov. 4. 
This is a chronology of the events since 
Oct. 29: 


THE FIRST DAY: News of Israel’s in- 
vasion of the Sinai peninsula and the 
simultaneous moves by the British Medi- 
terranean Fleet reached the U.S. on Oct. 
29. The following day Britain and France 
gave an ultimatum demanding withdraw- 
al of Israeli and Egyptian forces ten miles 
from either side of the Suez Canal and 
acceptance of Anglo-French occupation 
of three key canal points. If no reply? 
came within 12 hours, the ultimatum 
threatened occupation of the canal by An- 
glo-French forces. Egypt’s President 
Nasser rejected the ultimatum and or- 
dered mobilization. 


THE SECOND DAY: The U. S. hastily 
called the UN Security Council into ses- 
sion on Oct. 30, presented a resolution 
regarding “aggression in the Middle East.” 
Noting Israel’s “violation of the armistice 
agreement,” the resolution called for a 


. 


cease-fire and withdrawal of Israeli forces 
from Egyptian soil, urged UN members 
to “refrain from the use of force or the 
threat of force” and to deny all aid to 
Israel. After the resolution was toned 
down, it received seven votes in favor, 
two against (Britain and France) and two 
abstentions (Australia and Belgium). The 
negative vote of the two permanent mem- 








SEE CEDRIC BELFRAGE’S 
REPORT FROM LONDON 
Page 3 








bers—Britain and France—had the ef- 
fect of a veto. 

A Soviet resolution calling for a cease- 
fire was similarly vetoed. 


Yugoslavia then called for an emer- 
gency session of the UN General As- 
sembly, under the 1950 “United for Peace” 
resolution. This resolution was devised 
by the U. S. to get around the Soviet 
veto in the Security Council. It provides 


(Continued: on Page 9) 
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THE EAST EUROPEAN CRISIS 





To the victor—the headaches 
Election Day is behind us but the climactie 
world events go forward. fhe most press 
ing question for President Eisenhower— 
and the worll—is the burning desire of 
subject peoples to be free—the struggle be= 
tween imposed rule and national self-deter- 
mination. The struggle is epitomized in the 

crisis over the Suez Canal, left. 


- The Hungarian upheaval 
and the forces at work 


ye IMRE NAGY was still premier of Hungary and the world press was filled 
with stories and pictures of mounting terror, editor Claude Bourdet in his left- 
wing, non-Communist Paris weekly L’Observateur sent an anguished appeal to the 


Poles and Hungarians: 


“In your weariness and resentment do 
not forget what has been gained in the 
midst of your suffering; do not imperil 
the social transformations which must be 
consolidated and freed from useless re- 
straints; do not involuntarily play the 
game of that blind bourgeoisie which 20 
years ago led your country to disaster as 
it is now leading ours.” 


SAVE THE BABY: Bourdet urged the 
street fighters of Budapest and the dem- 
onstrators of Warsaw to look not only at 
the ills. under socialism but to remember 
the hundreds of thousands who fell in 
Vietnam and Algiers [the French had not 
yet opened war on Egypt], the millions 
of Italian unemployed, the rehabilitated 
SS troopers of West Germany—all under 
capitalism. He closed: “And my Polish 
and Hungarian friends, do not throw out 
the socialist baby with the dirty bath- 
water of Stalinism.” 


For Bourdet and other socialists around 
the world who have recently hailed ““dem- 
ocratizatiom’ in socialist lands, the ex- 
periments in Poland and Hungary held 
answers to these questions: Can the 
sternness of wartime communis”: be re- 
laxed—and relaxed how much—without 


opening the gates to counter-revolution? 
And if counter-revolution threatens can 
it be allowed to triumph in the name of 
“democratization?” 


THE FORCES: Out of the bloodshed and 
terror that convulsed Nungary emerged 
several distinct forces at work. The orig- 
inal spark-plugs of the popular demon- 
strations for economic, social and poli- 
tical reforms, the students and writers, 
had been left behind but they repre- 
sented the “liberalizing”, “independent” 
element that was still committed to so- 
cialism. 

Opposing them were the old-school 
communists, followers of ex-premier Ra- 
kosi, who saw the Soviets as the only in- 
spiration and chief guardian of socialism, 
who grudgingly confessed “excesses” in 
recent years but clung to the political 
police and feared other “excesses” that 
might come with the new look. They too 
seemed to have gone out with the tide 
before the fateful week-end of Nov. 4. 

There were men of the almost forgotten 
peasant parties of pre-communist Hun- 
gary, the-anti-communist Zoltan Tildy 
and Bela Kovacs, suddenly raised. from 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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Object lessons 
BELHAVEN, N.C. 

The Polish and Hungarian re- 
volts demonstrate that it is im- 
possible to build a classless so- 
ciety under the tutelage of an 
elite and all-knowing class who 
high-handedly impose their will 
on the great masses of the peo- 
ple. The leadership principle ap- 
plied to socialism is as obnox- 
jous as that practiced by Nazism. 
No individual, no committee, no 
minority and not even the ma- 
jority, can decide what is right 
and force humanity to conform 
to the official view. No system is 
any good unless there is freedom 
for the dissenter to dissent and 
plenty of room for him to carry 
out his own independent ideas 
outside the system. 

For the Left, the present re- 
volts in Poland and Hungary are 
object lesson No. 1, for these re- 
volts are by people who have ex- 
perienced Communist rule. : 

The good world can never be 

ilt by evil means. 
mastiied Vernon Ward 





Lack of appreciation 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 

In the editorial on “Anti-Sem- 
itism and the Soviet Union” in 
the Sept. 3 GUARDIAN, the edi- 
tors put their own garbled inter- 
pretations of events in the mouth 
of L. F. Ilyichev. He did not say 
in the interview quoted by Tab- 
itha Petran that “the question of 
anti-Semitism in the USSR is an 
internal matter.” In fact he as- 
serted the opposite, that there 
was no anti-Semitism in the 
USSR! He did say, “‘The Soviet 
government’s policy was to issue 
no statements on any of the So- 
viet victims of past miscarriages 
of justice.” 

In view of the admitted thou- 
sands of such cases of injustice 
the Soviet government would 
have to spend a good part of its 
working time issuing statements 
other than carrying forward its 
national and international tasks. 
The quote “an internal matter” 
was lifted from a parenthetical 
supposition in Miss Petran’s ar- 
ticle without indicating its 
source, and the phrase “anti- 
Semitism” combined with “inter- 
na] matter” was a deliberate dis- 
tortion on the part of the edi- 
tors. 

Tabitia Petran’s articles seem 
to me to be the sanest analysis 
of the alleged anti-Semitism in 
the USSR that I have read, as 
Anna Louise Strong’s article in 

. the July issue of Monthly Review 
is the sanest I’ve seen on the 
overall situation in the USSR, 
past and present. The careful 
study of them might help to re- 
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store a degree of mental health to 
the American progressive move- 
ment. 

To make the comparison be- 
tween the legal lynchings of the 
South and the Rosenberg case in 
our country and the Soviet gov- 
ernment’s policy toward nation- 
alities, (despite the persecutions 
in the last apparently unbal- 
anced years of Beria’s and Stal- 
in’s regime of a section of intel- 
lectuals which included all So- 
viet nationalities) is inexcusable, 
and reveals a lack of apprecia- 
tion of the principles and ac- 
complishments of socialism in 
this field. J. Johns 


Overnight utopias 
MIAMI, FLA. 

I am disturbed by the posi- 
tion that the editors of the 
GUARDIAN seem prone to take 
of late regarding the Soviet Un- 
ion, In the issue of Sept. 3 ap- 
pears an article, “An Editorial 
Statement—anti-Semitism and 
the Soviet Union.” This is an 
appeal for humaneness. It im- 
plies that inhumaneness and 
anti-Semitism are rife. The 
articles by Tabitha Petran in the 
Same issue seem to completely 
refute this. The same editorial 
asks for “the Soviet Union to 
set a needed world example in 
the complete elimination of even 
the semblance of barriers be- 
tween peoples making up a na- 
tion.” Evidently they expect this 
to take place overnight. Rome 
wasn’t built in a day and the 
Soviet Union can’t build a Utopia 
overnight. They have a big job 
to do and are busy doing it. Let’s 
give them our full moral support. 
By doing so we strengthen them 
and also ourselves. 

Oliver Ritchie 


Next? 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

The Soviet Union’s internal 
sensitiveness to East European 
developments was shown by the 
adoption of the Malenkov con- 
sumer-goods program in August 
1953. That was immediately aft- 
er East Germeny and the peo- 
ple’s democracies adopted such 
programs in response to the Ber- 
lin demonstrations. Are the So- 
viet people content with the 
abandonment of Malenkov’s 
goals last year? 

The Polish Party has attacked 


ish origin must be no bar to high 
Party posts: are there no forces 
in the USSR as well to insist that 
the Soviet people are grown up 
enough to do their own reasoning 
on the basis of the uncensored 
situation at home and abroad? 


Do not the Soviet workers wish 
trade unions that simply will not 
permit the development of con- 
ditions such a: described in Eh- 
renbourg’s Thew? Can we expect 
the present union bureaucrats to 
change in response to Khrush- 
chev’s urging, or must not the 
workers themselves take a hand? 

Are Soviet students willing to 
go on being classified with delin- 
quents in their official college 
press for having original ideas 
(Soviet News, London, Sept. 19, 
et seq.), or do they wish the 
freedom of expression enjoyed by 
the students of Poland and 
Czechoslovakia? 

Can a team of Stalin’s former 
associates possibly lead the deep- 
going changes needed, any more 
than the Ochabs and Geros in 
East Europe, or isn’t a new team 
needed? Do the Soviet people 
want a Parliament that asks no 
political questions and launches 
no investigations, any more than 
the Poles and Hungarians do? 
May we not expect to hear soon 
from the Soviet people? 

William Mandel 


Still waiting 
THE DALLES, ORE. 

I agree with your editorial 
(Sept. 3). I am first an American 
progressive who has always be- 
lieved that no form of discrimi- 
nation, large or small, can be 
justified or rationalized, be it in 
the Soviet Union, the U. S. or 
any place on earth. I am also a 
Jew who has come face to face 
too many times with anti-Semi- 
tism. No rationalization of anti- 
Semitism in the Soviet Union has 
satisfied me so far. I’m waiting. 

Name Withheld 





Wall 
“Haven't you got a newer miracle 


Street Journal 
drug? This is the same I got 
last week.” 


Does he qualify? 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


What I would like to know is 
how does a man like Belfrage 
find himself qualified, on the 
basis of a transient visit to a 
place like the USSR, covering a 
distance from Riga to Moscow, 
to pass judgment on its life with 
all its facets—with all its tragedy 
and sacrifice; with the mountains 
of corpses and oceans of spilled 
blood; rivers of shed tears and 
sweat—to pass judgment on its 
democracy in such a bland, smug, 
self-righteous manner? How does 
he differ from a White, a Hem- 
ingway and a host like them? 

Leo Lipson 


‘Let Robeson Sing’ 


LANCASTERSHIRE, ENGLAND 
The Natl. Paul Robeson Com- 
mittee has called a national con- 
ference on Dec. 2 in Manchester. 
The sole aim of our committee is 
to invite Paul Robeson to our 
country to sing, and request the 
American government to allow 
him to come. It is emphatic in 
its wish not to interfere in. the 
internal affairs of the U.S.A. 
The Committee coordinates 
the many varied organizations 
wishing to hear Paul Robeson 
once more in our country. At our 
conference, all shades of politi- 
cal opinion, religious faiths and 
all sections of our vast labor 


anti-Semitism and said that Jew- movement, numbering many mil- 
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Tabitha Petran’s Tour 


HE TREMORS SHAKING OUR EARTH, now violently in Huns 
gary and the Middle East and so ominously elsewhere in the 
world, require deep-going analysis if we are to know the real causes 


and respond to them intelligently. 


In respect to this, it is the good fortune of all of us that the 
GUARDIAN’s world analyst, Tabitha Petran, has been able to spend 
so much of this year in Eastern Europe, Central Asia and, most ree 
cently, in Egypt. Reliable eye-witnesses to the march of history are 
rare indeed, and of these Miss Petran is perhaps the best equipped 


for the job of any we know. 


Upon her return this month, Miss Petran is scheduled for a 
brief speaking tour before resuming her desk at the United Nations, 
GUARDIAN readers and their friends in four important areas—Chi- 
cago Nov. 30, Detroit Dec. 4, Los Angeles Dec. 7 and San Francisco 
Dec. 14—will meet a calm, unassuming expert whose relentless assess- 
ment of world events has won her a prophet’s honor at home as well 
as abroad, notably for her unerring diagnoses of the forces at play 


in the Cold War period. 


OME OF US at the GUARDIAN have known and worked with 
Tabitha Petran for much longer than the GUARDIAN’s eight 
years. She was among the first experts to be recruited (from Time 
Magazine) for Ralph Ingersoll’s PM back in 1940. Later, immediately 
following Winston Churchill’s Fulton, Mo., speech in March, 1946, 
sending up the first trial balloon for the Cold War, Miss Petran pre= 
pared an independent analysis which she titled “Open Secret.” In 
“Open Secret” she exposed in full detail the developing scheme for the 
Cold War, including the plan to change public opinion from pro- to 
anti-Soviet and to utilize the development of atomic energy to terror- 
ize the world rather than benefit it. As much as any other factor, the 
warning sounded in “Open Secret” stimulated the pro-peace coali- 
tion which resulted in the launching of the Progressive Party cam- 
paign in 1948. It was a natural consequence for Miss Petran to join 
the Wallace-Taylor campaign committee as one of its chief advisers 
on foreign affairs. It was a “natural,” too, that she should join the 
GUARDIAN staff immediately after the '48 campaign, 


HH FIRST MEETING will be under the auspices of the Chicago 

Council for American-Soviet Friendship (see Events Calendar, 
p. 11). Detroit’s (watch next week’s Calendar for details) will be run 
by GUARDIAN subscribers in the Detroit area. 


The Los Angeles meeting at the Embassy Dec. 7 is under GUARD- 


IAN sponsorship, but Miss Petran’s 


visit will be honored by an “usher” 


squad and arrangements committee composed of the heads of the 
Lawyer’s Guild, Sobell Committee and the Los Angeles Committee 
for Protection of Foreign Born, with Jack Berman, late of the So. 
Calif. Independent Progressive Party, joining the ushers for old times’ 


sake. 


The San Francisco-Bay Area meeting, Dec. 14, at the California 
Hall auditorium, will be chaired by Vincent Hallinan. Author Albert 
Kahn, now a West Coast resident, will also speak. A good idea has 
been suggested for the California Hall meeting: the annual “Christ- 
mas Market” bazaar is being held in the same building that weekend, 
and early comers can dine well for the benefit of a good @ause, the 


California Labor School. 


For full details on both California meetings, see the ad on p. 11. 
We know that you will find an evening with Miss Petran and Editor 
Jim Aronson stimulating and most rewarding, We all wish we could 


be with you, too. 


—THE GUARDIAN 


P.S. It will never be earlier to get started on your holiday shop- 
ping. The Guardian Buying Service offers lots of excellent sugges- 
tions on Pages 6 & 7. Better get your greeting-card order in quickly, 
they’re going faster than we figured. 





lion supporters, will be repre- 
sented. 

To indicate the vast sympathy 
and admiration for Paul Robe- 
son which exists not only in our 
country but throughout’ the 
world, we are asking for mes- 
sages of support to be sent to 
us from every corner of the 
earth. We would be particularly 
grateful for the friends of the 


GUARDIAN to make their feel- 
ings on this issue known, by writ- 
ing and so help me to swell the 
tide of public opinion, which will 
make it possible for Paul Robeson 
to be heard once more through- 
out the world. 

Frank Loesser, Gen. Secy. 

Natl. Paul Robeson Comm, 

8 Cliff Crescent, 

Salford 7, Lancs., England. 
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WILL THERE ALWAYS BE AN ENGLAND? 





The week the Tories defied the world 


By Cedric Belfrage 


LONDON 
T IS WEDNESDAY, October 31, 1956. A 
typical grey, chilly British day, with 
—to mark the season—dead leaves swirl- 
ing dankly about the squares and parks, 
and on street corners children shameless- 
ly begging for pennies—for will it not 
soon be “Guy Fawkes Day”? But a date 
that will perhaps become familiar to his- 
tory students as the one on which the 
Tory jingoes, gibbering with humiliated 
frustration at the slow crumbling of their 
domain and power, drove their Old Etoni- 
an leaders to the final act of imperial self- 
destruction. 


Israel has invaded Egypt; and the news 
is that Britain, which is treaty-bound to 
come to either country’s aid if the other 
attacks it, has promised to join in the 
armed aggression if Egypt’does not sub- 
mit in 12 hours to occupation of its canal 
zone. (It is the season, too, of dead treat- 
les swirling in the squares, to be heaped 
up and put to the fire to keep everything 
neat.) 


THE DAWN IS PINK: The 12 hours have 
expired; Egypt has not submitted; and at 
1 p.m. all Britain is waiting by the radio 
for the BBC news. The news round-up 
brings us the studied drawl of a reporter 
in the Sinai desert, who tells his anxious 
compatriots that the desert can be very 
cold at this time of year, that its prevail- 
ing color is brown, and that here and 
there “one” may see partridges and 
grouse. From Cairo, another newshound 
reports in an almost identical voice that 
the dawn there has been pink, but that 
the defense blackout now in operation 
varies slightly from the British one of 
1940 in that ‘‘one’” notes overhead “the 
cold light of stars.” 


We then learn that the Queen Mother 
will today visit her family’s ancestral 
castle in the north, where she will see, 
among other objects collected by her art- 
loving forebears, an inlaid French piano, 
Then a far-flung BBC man up on Hud- 
son’s Bay describes a new school for Es- 
kimo children, who normally lead an un- 
disciplined life playing around the igloo 
but, faced now with regular meals, “ac- 
cept this without demur,” 


We wait until 6 o’clock, when word 
comes over the air of the record attend- 
ance at the Ladies’ Kennel Assn. meeting, 
a new U.S. servicemen’s club at Ipswich, 
a successful operation on a_ goldfish 
“which swallowed a _ stickleback head 
first”, the extrication of a fireman who 
fell down a chimney, and the diamond 
wedding of a Mr. and Mrs. Barry of Clac- 
ton. Before these bulletins, but in the 
same emotionless voice, the news has been 
led off with a laconic report that British 
and French planes are bombing “military 
targets” in Egypt. 


SHOUTS OF “SHAME!”: At 8 p.m. in the 
House of Commons lobby, there are only 
a couple of hundred people waiting to talk 
to their MP’s about the war that has been 
launched in their name—and you need 
reminding that the British public takes 
its time to get off the mark. Thirty of 
them are dog-collared young men from a 
Methodist theological college, who have 
decided to come after hearing that our 
planes are dropping bombs. A few Labour 
MP’s (no Tories venture forth to meet 
the people) who have been backed into 
corners by their constituents protest that 
they are doing all they can. 


They have indeed done a noble day’s 
work, ferociously attacking the Tories, 
heckling them with shouts of “Shame!”, 
“Hypocrites!”, “Resign!’”, but failing to 
elicit even an admission that Britain is at 
war. Party leader Gaitskell has denounced 
the government’s action as “disastrous fol- 
ly,” promised that Labour will oppose it in 
every “constitutional” way but will “make 
no attempt to dissuade anybody from car- 
rying out orders of the government.” 
(Tory yells of “You'd better not!’’) 


THE LISTENING PEOPLE: The hour is 
late, but the House is jammed as Labour- 
ite Noel-Baker underlines anew the points 


the Opposition has made: the hypocrisy 
of the parading of Israel’s grievances by 
men consistently deaf to them in the past, 
the criminal defiance of UN, the “smash- 
ing to smithereens” of relations with the 
U. S. and the Commonwealth. When the 
Tories snigger, he leans toward Foreign 
Secy. Selwyn Lloyd and says quietly: 
“When you laugh at the United Nations, 
at the Commonwealth, at India, the peo- 
ple are listening.” 


Long after 10 the House—whose original 
agenda was a Labour protest against the 
call-up of reservists “to do nothing’—ad- 
journs. Labourites glare with contemp- 
tuous hostility at Tories in the jostle for 
exits. Many Tories—the ones who are con- 






SOME IN ENGLAND SAW THE DANGER MONTHS AGO 


vaded Egyptians. 

The Manchester Guardian, giving three 
editorials to the crisis, calls the govern- 
ment’s action “‘a disaster of the first mag- 
nitude ... to recover [from it] will take 
years—if, indeed, it is ever possible ... 
The world, again, will see us chiefly as 
ruthless repressers.” The third editorial 
makes the reader blink with amazement, 
After “hoping” that “most will do their 
military duty: as best they can”, it in- 
structs those who oppose the war in what 
they must do to avoid serving in it. 


Dourly silent queues wait in the street 
to buy papers which are full of hostile 
comment from all over the world, The 
British public appears dazed by the 


Sa EST — yep 


A protest meeting in Trafalgar square last September 


cerned about their country acting with a 
semblance of legality—look glum, but 
there is no doubt how they will vote to- 
morrow on Labour’s motion of censure. 
a . * 
HURSDAY: British bombs are drop- 
ping on the country that offended us 
by being invaded, but life must go on and 
we learn that Britain’s naval chiefs, whose 
invasion plans are nearing zero hour, 
spent last night at the Royal Command 
movie show with Brigitte Bardot, Marilyn 
Monroe and Her Majesty. 

The most fantastic thing is that Britain 
has gone to war without even the ap- 
proval of the Times. On Wednesday the 
Times expressed “deep disquiet’”’ about 
the blow to Anglo-U. S. relations, and 
pointed out that the ultimatum required 
Egypt to leave part of its own territory 
to the invaders. (Was it, the paper that is 
a ruling-class Bible seemed to ask, entire- 
ly sportsmanlike?) Today, showing deep- 
er concern in its ponderous way, the 
Times questions the wisdom of the “inter- 
vention” on several grounds but says “the 
real question” is whether it ‘will be speed- 
ily effective in stopping fighting.” It is 
clear that the Tories are gambling on be- 
ing able to present the world with a quick 
rait accompli by substituting a stooge gov- 
ernment for Nasser’s before resuming 
their homage to legality. If they bring 
this off, the Times will forgive and for- 
get, but it fears that the gamble may have 
been too risky. 


PRESS R€ACTION: “If all goes well, 
America will change its tune,” cables Ran- 
dolph Churchill from New. York, where 
Britain’s aggression now enables him to 
“walk around UN lobbies with a very much 
higher head than I did three weeks ago.” 
This is the Beaverbrook press—about as 
influential as the N, Y. Daily News— 
which, unlike almost all the others, feels 
we are embarked upon “a splendid war” 
(Daily Express, Oct. 31). Today the Ex- 
press sees the end of “Britain as we know 
it” if we don’t impose “peace” on the in- 


knowledge that almost nobody loves Brit- 
ain. Even Adenauer’s party in W. Gere 
many is “seriously concerned”, and in 
most countries the belief is general that 
Israel’s attack took place with Anglo- 
French collusion. Nehru accuses Britain 
of “naked aggression”, and the Times of 
India of “deceit and treachery of a kind 
for which it would be difficult to find an 
adequate parallel since the days of Hitler- 
ite Germany.” 


THE LOBBY IS FULL: As Tory leaders 
explain to Commons that the object is to 
keep the Suez Canal open, the papers 
headline as if in triumph: “Suez Ship- 
ping Virtually Stopped.” But in the House 
something that only happened twice be- 
fore in living memory has occurred: the 
Labour onslaught has developed into such 
a bedlam that the Speaker suspended 
proceedings. Veteran Labourite Sydney 
Silverman sparked it by demanding to 
know how British soldiers taken prisoner 
will be protected since there has been no 
declaration of war. 


All London wants to witness the dra- 
matic Commons session and even MP’s 
wives cannot get tickets. After an after- 
noon stuffing envelopes in the garret of- 
fice of the Movement for Colonial Free- 
dom, which is circulating 150,000 “Stop 
the War” leaflets for Sunday’s demon- 
stration in Trafalgar Square (see p. 10), I 
get down to the House at 8 p.m. The de- 
bate and the uproar have been resumed 
in the chamber, and the lobby is filled 
with people, their anger controlled as 
only British anger can be—mostly young 
folk, as are also those waiting in a long, 
patient line outside. 


NAZIS ARE QUOTED: A big group of 
Oxford students has got Sir Edward 
Boyle, economic secy, to the Treasury—a 
small Tory fish, but the biggest they could 
flush out—up against a wall near the 
statue of Gladstone. No voice in the 
closely-packed group around Sir Edward 
is raised above normal tone. He finally 


escapes with a quick mop of his brow, and 
one of the students says: “Well, his at- 
titude shows that some Tory groups are 
uneasy.” 


In the chamber Aneurin Bevan is wind- 
ing up the censure debate prior to the 
foregone party-line vote, quoting Nazi 
ultimatums to Norway and Poland couch- 
ed in almost the same words as the Tories’ 
to Egypt. Before adjournment, the Op- 
position makes a new onslaught on the 
government, for “police brutality” in rid- 
ing down the students demonstrating out- 
side. Eden, who has been periodically 
“hear, heared” by Sir Winston Churchill, 
retains his outward calm. 


A lone young Tory who has opposed his 
party is surrounded by infuriated col- 
leagues, and Labourites swarm toward 
them, shouting: “Leave him alone!” No 
honorable strikes or is struck; the debate 
that has torn all Britain in half reaches 
the violent stage only outside the Mother 
of Parliaments, where, as I emerge, hun- 
dreds of cops are still “moving on” the 
remnants of the student demonstrators. 
There have been some casualties, but not 
many, for London’s foot and mounted 
police are expert in “handling crowds.” 


* * * 


pvonyh The 8 a.m. BBC news reports 

that only Australia, New Zealand and 
Israel have supported Britain and France 
against the UN cease-fire resolution. The 
recorded voice of John Foster Dulles 
sounds strangely, reminding UN that un- 
less force is renounced the world will 
“again be a world of anarchy.” The omi- 
nous developments in Hungary are back 
in prominence, but even the rabidly anti- 
Soviet Intl, Confedn. of Trade Unions, 
meeting in Vienna, has issued a “fervent 
appeal to all concerned to cease military 
action forthwith” in Egypt. 


Only the out-and-out pacifists, some- 
body remarks in the bus downtown, seem 
any longer to have a morally unassailable 
position. Outside Buckingham Palace 
stiff, busbied soldiers stand motionless in 
the drizzle preparing to Change the 
Guard. In the House, where a debate on 
Civil Aviation is scheduled, the uproar be- 
gins again as Labour leaders press for the 
government to say whether it will abide 
by the UN decision. Eden lounges on the 
front bench, constantly knitting and un- 
knitting his hands, as facially imperturb- 
able as Selwyn Lloyd who was almost 
howled down as a “warmonger” at a Tory 
rally last night. After nearly an hour, La- 
bour’s efforts to discuss the war peter out 
against the Tories’ blank wall and the 
wigged Speaker’s insistence on the rules 
of procedure. 


ANOTHER KOREA? Two columns of 
readers’ letters in the Manchester Guard- 
ian are led off by Bertrand Russell’s out- 
burst against the government’s “criminal 
lunacy.” The Times, still mainly worried 
by the blow to U. S. relations, rebukes the 
government for “lack of candor” with 
Washington. But the afternoon press 
headlines jubilantly: “Ike Backs Britain’s 
‘Police’ Plan” (for a UN “police force” on 
the canal); and the government, agreeing 
to an extra session on Saturday, solemnly 
announces it will ask UN to intervene in 
Hungary. 


An attempt to repeat the Korean “po- 
lice action” formula seems imminent— 
and to maneuver the U.S.S.R. back into 
the world limelight as chief villain. The 
question in Britain, as a week-end ap- 
proaches with hundreds of mass protest 
meetings against Tory aggression, is: Can 
the “old boys” of international reaction 
pull it off this time? Will the British La- 
bour leaders, who are sponsoring the pro- 
test meetings, fall for another “UN police 
action’’? 


In the evening the BBC announces in 
the same refined and bloodless tones, as 
a first short item, that massive British 
and French landings in Egypt will take 
place within 24 hours. And the dead 
leaves swirl like treaties through the 
squares of old London...,. =: . 
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THEY GOT DOWN TO CASES 





How the Negro papers 


saw the 19 


By Ewgene Gordon 
S A PRINTER spaces or “justifies” 
a line of type to make it exactly the 
intended length, so the Negro press at 
Presidential’election time “justifies” its 
political line of the preceding four years. 
When a Negro newspaper publicly an- 
nounces its choice for U.S. President, it 
says, in effect: If we put this man and 
this party in control of the government 
for the next four years, our fight since 
the last national election will come to life 
in the form of Executive orders and leg- 
islation. That was the substance of 
what five leading Negro newspapers said 

just before the Nov. 6 election. 

The Baltimore Afro-American re- 
minded its readers that it had coined 
the slogan, “A vote for any Democrat 
is a vote for Eastland.” The Afro re- 
called that it had been distunbed by 
Eastland’s rise to chairmanship of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee and the 
Democratic party leadership’s “cynical” 
acquiescence. 


TIME FOR A DIVORCE? The paper’s 
fears were proved warranted when the 
84th Congress bypassed the Administra- 
tion’s civil rights program and Eastland 
declared to a White Citizens Council 
meeting that he had blocked Congres- 
sional consideration of it. While con- 
ceding that some of the Negro’s best 
friends in Congress were Democrats, the 
Afro argued that to elevate “dema- 
gogues” like Eastland and Georgia’s 





56 campaign 














Chicago Defender 
This is so sudden! 


Gov. Talmadge—just elected to the Sen- 
ate—to positions of prominence “under 
the senseless and rigid application of 
the seniority rule is evidence enough 
that the Democratic party lacks the 
power and the will to control its ‘know- 
nothing’ wing.” 

If Negroes let the Democrats win 
Senate control, 
News said, Eastland would “ride right 
back” to power. Managing editor James 
L. Hicks likened the Negro vote to a 
good wife and the Democratic party to 





the N.Y. Amsterdam ° 


her neglectful husband. Hicks thought 
it was time for a divorce: “And when 
we get it we don’t need to go marrying 
up with the Republicans for the next 
20 years.” Negroes should flirt with 
“both sides from the middle,” Hicks said, 
and since they were not sure of either 
party, “don’t let them be sure of us.” 


LITTLE DEMAGOGY: The Pittsburgh 
Courier, viewing the Presidential con- 
test as “not between Eisenhower and 
Stevenson, but between Eisenhower (who 
believes in equal Americans) and East- 
land (who believes in white suprema- 
cy)”, demanded: “Which is YOUR 
choice, Eisenhower and EQUALITY or 
Eastland and WHITE SUPREMACY?” 
Most papers, however, avoided dema- 
gogy. 


The Chicago Defender acknowledged 
that the Democratic party’s Northern 
“liberal wing” was handicaped by the 
Dixiecrats and that the “Eisenhower 
Republicans” were plagued by their own 
die-hards “who join hands with the 
Dixiecrats in the U.S. Congress to de- 
feat liberal legislation.” The paper cre- 
dited “good intentions” to both candi- 
dates but it supported Stevenson. 

The California Eagle did, too; it said 
a vote for Stevenson would be ‘a vote 
for the social reforms of the New Deal 
and the Fair Deal ... and a sound for- 
eign policy.” 


NO “SOLID” VOTE: A Negro paper’s 
“loyalty” in the past has been known to 
shift to the party which offered the 
bigger handout. The other party then 
stopped advertising in that paper and 
withheld further “contributions.” This 
year, however, though some columnists 
gossiped about “deals,” almost every 
paper which published ads of both par- 
ties before it announced its choice con- 
tinued receiving the ads. The reason was 
that both parties realized there was 


no longer any such thing as a solid “Ne- 
gro” vote or even a trend among Ne- 
groes, 

If the day is not completely gone when 
Negro “leaders” may be bought with 
promises of political jobs, the time seems 
forever passed when a Negro Republican 
like the late Charles W. Anderson was 
both that party’s main symbol among 
his people and its chief appointee. An- 
derson, in addition to being @ sort of 
Grover Whalen for the Negro on New 
York’s social front, was President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt’s choice for Collector of 
the Port of New York and holder of nu- 
merous other important offices. That 
—and the fact that , Abraham Lincoln 
was a Republican—seemed to keep the 
Negro vote in the GOP pocket until 
Franklin Roosevelt’s New Deal. 


HEAVY REGISTRATION: There are to- 
day scores of Negroes in significant pol- 
itical offices. They were-appointed by 
both Democrats and Republicans. Pub- 
licists of neither national committee, 
however,- dared risk the Negro voter’s 
anger by laboring that fact. The Demo- 
crats emphasized “the right to buy a 
home anywhere in the U.S. and to live 
in it,” federal aid for “medical educa- 
tion and hospital construction,” and 
home rule for the District of Columbia 
and statehood for Alaska and Hawaii; 
the Republicans, first-class citizenship, 
civil rights and more jobs. 

Negroes, according to the Dept. of 
Justice in a report on the “purging” of 
Negro voters in five Southern states, 
registered in larger numbers than ever 
before in areas where they had been 
disfranchised, The Negroes’ newspapers 
kept this and other pertinent facts alive 
for both parties. 

On the whole, the Negro press came 
nearer this year than in previous elec- 
tion campaigns to reflecting the Negro 
voters’ true interests. 








A UNION-BUSTING BINGE UNDER THE SUN 





There ll be no lei for Eastland in Hawaii 


By Lawrence Emery 

HERE IS NOTHING like a trip to 

Hawaii in mid-winter. Last Oct. 17 
Sen. James O. Eastland (D.-Miss.) an- 
nounced that his Senate Internal Securi- 
ty Subcommittee will make the expedi- 
tion to the semi-tropical islands just aft- 
er Thanksgiving. But it won't be all 
pleasure: the committee will conduct pub- 
lic hearings on the Red Menace from 
Nov. 27 to 30. 

Sen. Eastland apparently began plan- 
ning the jaunt some time in September, 
On Oct. 2 the subcommittee’s chief coun- 
sel, Robert Morris, arrived in Honolulu 
and conducted a “preliminary” survey, 
during which he interviewed William B. 
Stephenson, chairman of the Territorial 
Commission on Subversive Activities. At 
that time Morris told the Honolulu Ad- 
vertiser that it was neither a probability 
nor a likelihood that later hearings would 
be held, but only a “possibility.” He said 
a decision would not be made until after 
he returned to Washington and reported. 


A THREAT IS “POSED”: Sen. Eastland 
filed a transcript of the Stephenson in- 
terview on Oct. 16 and told Congress 
next day that it had convinced him of 
the need for an investigation. He said: 
“The testimony of Mr. Stephenson re- 
veals that the situation in the Hawaiian 
Islands poses a threat to the security of 
this country. It also reflects that the 
communist organization in the U.S. con- 
tinues to be a powerful and formidable 
force,” 

But while Eastland was making his 
public announcement of the hearings, the 
Advertiser on the same day reported that 
subpenas dated Oct. l1—a day before Mor- 
ris arrived in the islands—were being 
served. The paper said: “A Senate inves- 
tigator who came to Hawaii on Oct. 2 to 
see if a new communist probe was war- 
ranted was dealing apparently from a 
stacked deck.” 

On Oct. 15 the Washington correspond- 
ent of the Honolulu Star-Bulletin report- 
ed that “all members of the nine-man 
subcommittee are being invited to make 


the Hawaii trip.” He neglected to say 
who did the inviting. 

MAIN TARGETS: It was reported that 
up to 40 subpenas have been issued. In 
hearings conducted by the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities in Hon- 
olulu in 1950, 39 witnesses were indicted 
for contempt but all of the cases were 
eventually thrown out of court. 

Main targets of the probe are the Intl. 
Longshoremen’s & Warehousemen’s Un- 
ion and the United Public Workers, both 
independent. Also under subpena are rep- 
resentatives of the Honclulu Record, a 
progressive weekly, and members of the 
law firm of Bouslog and Symonds. The 
firm represents both unions, defended the 
1950 contempt victims, and also partici- 
pated in the 1952 Smith Act trial in 
Honolulu, 

Jack W. Hall, ILWU regional director, 
and Antonio Rania, head of an ILWU 
local, said: “If Sen. Eastland has any 
time to spare from his Dixiecrating to 
investigate un-American activities, he 
should begin forthwith in his own State 
of Mississippi, where thousands of Negro 
Americans are being denied their civil 
rights because of such men as he.” 


BRIDGES REGISTERS: In San Francis- 
co ILWU president Harry Bridges said it 
was men like “Eastland and his kind” 
that caused him to register as a Repub- 
lican this year. He said his registration 
didn’t necessarily mean he will vote Re- 
publican but that he refused to be listed 
as a Democrat while men like Eastland 
remain in power 

Another union spokesman said the 
hearings represent “an attempt to smear 
the ILWU and to interfere with the 
election.” 


On the election angle, Stephenson has 
publicly complained that the Territorial 
1955 Democratic legislature killed his 
Subversive Activities Commission by 
granting it only $20,000 instead of the 
$47,500 asked by Republican Gov. Sam- 
uel W. King. 


ANTI-STATEHOOD: Others saw the 


probe as another episode in Eastland’s 
continuing war against Statehood for Ha- 
waii. During Congressional debate on 
that question in March, 1954, Eastland 
declared that if Hawaii was admitted to 
the Union, its government would “be in- 
fluenced by the international communist 
conspiracy just as communists today 
wield great power” in the Territorial gov- 
ernment. He added that its two Senators, 
“if not communists, would be subject to 
influence from Moscow.” He charged that 
communists not only “dominate” the 
Democratic Party but “exert influence” 
on the Republican Party in Hawaii, 
(What he most dislikes is the fact that 
the Island population is overwhelmingly 
non-white). 


The Honolulu Record recalled that at 
a press conference in New York on Sept. 
23, CP Genl. Secy. Eugene Dennis de- 
clared that the CP has no members in 





Excelsior, Mexico City 
But how can it be possible? 


either Hawaii or Alaska, “unless somee 
body is out in Hawaii on vacation.” Note 
ing that no Honolulu daily had reported 
this statement, the Record said: 


“Some who have read Mainland newse- 
papers are asking if the dailies ignored 
the news item because it would contribute 
largely to killing local interest in the 
hearing and expose Eastland as a junkete 
ing rascal.” 





Dec. 8-9 


Parley in L.A. 
on foreign born 


INETY pvominent Americans have 
joined in sponsoring the 24th Annual 
Nat. Conference of the American Com- 
mittee for Protection of Foreign Born to 
be held on Saturday and Sunday, Dec. 8 


and 9, at the Hotel Alexandria, Los An- 
geles. 


Among the sponsors are Miss Emily 
Balch, Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, Waldo Frank, 
Dr. Alice Hamilton, Rev, Fleming James, 
Rev. Kenneth Hughes, Rt. Rev. Walter 
Mitchell, Dr. Bela Schick, Prof. Malcolm 
Sharp, Rev. F, Hastings Smyth, Prof. Le- 
roy Waterman, Rev. Loyd Worley. 


The ACPFB, a non-partisan organiza- 
tion, each year holds a conference on 
ways and means to help assure the tradi- 
tional concepts of equality and fair play 
for this nation’s 14,000,000 foreign-born 
residents. At present, the ACPFB is de- 
fending more than 300 persons facing 
Walter-McCarran Law deportation pro- 
ceedings and more than 48 persons facing 
revocation of citizenship under the law’s 
denaturalization provisions, 


The theme of the Dec 8-9 conference 
will be “What the Walter-McCarran Law 
Means to the American People.” Discus- 
sion on the theme will take place in four 
panels. Organizations are invited to send 
one or more delegates and individuals 
may attend as observers or visitors. A 
copy of the Call to the Conference can be 
obtained by writing to: American Com- 
mittee for Protection of Foreign Born, 23 
W. 26th St., New York 10, N. Y. 
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NO SINGING COMMERCIALS AT THE SECURITY COUNCIL 





Television vetoes UN in Middle East crisis 


By James Aronson 

S THE CIGARETTES danced their filtered way 

across the television screens on Oct. 30, and the 
brittle-faced girls with their permanent smiles demon- 
strated the wonders of Super-Glub, the radio-television 
editor of the N.Y. Times sat down at his typewriter 
and tore off a blast against the vast network broadcast- 
ing industry. 

In the heart of the city, said Jack Gould in his cole 
umn Oct. 31, the United Nations Security Council was 
meeting in dramatic session to try to halt the war in 
Egypt and to i ae 
preventa 
new world 
war. But not 
one of the 
major  net- 
works —tele- 
vision or rae 
Gio — had 
felt it neces- 
sary to break 
into the pa- 
rade of soap 
opera, weary 
oid Westerns 
and rock ’n’ 






to the UN 
and bring 
the debate 
into the 
homes of an 
anxious na- 
tion, The in- 
custry “dise 
graced it- 
self,” said 
Gould: 

“in television there was one notable local exception, 
WPIX, the outlet owned by the Daily News. It carried 
live the heart of the UN discussion. It did a tremendous 
JOR is 

“On radio there was only one local exception—the 
ever-reliable WNYC, owned by the City of New York. 
It carried everything from start to finish.” 


“THE BLEAK RECORD”: But even WNYC had to leave 


“Whose air is it, anyhow?” 


the air at 10 p.m. (except for its FM band) because it 
operates on the same frequency as a station in Minnea- 
polis, and the Federal Communications Commission has 
for years refused to grant it the right to broadcast 
after 10. 

“In short,” said Gould, “not one of the city’s 20 
standard stations nor one of its seven video outlets 
broadcast the Council deliberations. This was the bleak 
record in the late evening of the world’s largest come 
munity, the home of the UN.” 

Gould noted that when the UN headquarters was 
built, its planners provided special equipment for TV 
broadcasting and that all of this was available on Oct, 
30. He wrote: 

“The networks simply don’t have an excuse for their 


“behavior.” 


Television broadcasters always excuse their inaction 
“on the basis of cost,” he said. “It is time they stopped 
whimpering and acted like grownups . .. If television 
economics are in such a deplorable state, it is time the 
leaders of broadcasting had a good hard look at their 
operations. If television is to be only a parlor carnival, 
let it say so and-stop its pompous proclamations about 
being in the field of communications.” 


IT WAS NOT AT ALL: The networks were quick to ree 
ply; their statements were carried in Gould’s column 
of Nov. 1. For ABC, John Daly, vice president in charge 
of news and public affairs, said his department had had 
to decide whether to carry the debate “entire or not at 
all,” and decided not at all. The reasons: “The uncer- 
tainty of scheduling of Security Council sessions, the 
frequent postponement and delay of sessions, the stulti- 
fying effect of triple translation, and the involved char 
acter of the debate itself.” It was, said Daly, a story 
that “needed editing.” 

Why it could not be edited, he did not say. Nor did 
he make any reference to the stuitifying effect of tele- 
vision’s saturation coverage of the triple-talk at the 
recent national political conventions (bought and paid 
for). 

For NBC, Davidson Taylor (same job) issued a 
statement that read like a high-powered promotion 
piece to be printed in three colors on glossy paper. It 
depicted NBC in a state of emergency mobilization when 
the Middle East crisis broke, with microphones and 
typewriters poised for take-off. On radio, he said, in 
something more than a 24-hour period, NBC had given 


“227 minutes and 45 seconds of newscasts” on the 
crisis; 32,000 words had been spoken by commentators 
(none needing translation); on television, 45 minutes of 
news in the same period. 


CBS and Mutual made no statements. 


TIMES CRITICIZED TOO: In his comment Daly noted, 
with pointed direction, that WQXR, the radio station 
owned by the N.Y. Times, “agreed with our decision.” 
To this Gould replied with a fine show of independent 
courage: 

“The citation of WQXR is not persuasive; two 
wrongs do not make a right. In this writer’s opinion, 
the radio station of the Times should have picked up 
the UN debate when WNYC signed off. The WQXR 
management disagrees; it believes its special half-hour 
bulletins were adequate.” He made these other points, 

e WPIX has the same problems as ABC, yet went 
to the UN. 

@ When vital UN history was being made, “NBC 
video was weing fascinated by ‘Queen for a Day’ 
in Hollywood.” 


@ One of the TV’s great powers is to show actuality 
as it happens: “If a meeting of the peoples of the world 
to assure their own survival does not qualify in this re- 
spect, further comment seems futile.” 

Gould’s comment—despite the network’s weasel 
words—hit home. On Oct. 31, WPIX was joined at the 
UN by WOR-TV (Mutual) and WOR radio. Newark’s 
WNVJ asked for a feed from UN headquarters. WICC 
of Bridgeport, Conn., joined in. Westinghouse Broad- 
casting made arrangements for its network in several 
cities. ABC and CBS had special afternoon programs 
on the crisis. NBC-TV announced that it would provide 
extra time for its regular news programs. On Nov. 1, 
when the General Assembly met, the coverage improved 
further. Again WPIX distinguished itself: it carried the 
session uninterrupted from 5 p.m. to 3 a.m. Nov. 2. 


FOOTNOTE: The city station, WNYC, appealed to the 
FCC on Oct, 31 for special permission to remain on the 
air after 10 p.m. to broadcast emergency sessions from 
the UN. Director Seymour N. Siegel said in a telegram: 
“I appeal to you in this extraordinary emergency situ- 
ation to suspend all necessary commission rules,” 

Permission was refused. The crisp fall American 
air over Minnesota was preserved intact for Elvis 
Presley. 





LOYALTY OATHS AND DISHONORABLE DISCHARGES 





This is the Army. Mr. Bernstein 


N THE MORNING of Oct. 18 Pvt. 
Theodore Bernstein, 43, said goodbye 
to his wife Nina (expecting a child in 
January) and drove from his Trenton, 
N.J., home to nearby Ft, Dix. When he 
came home that night, Bernstein was a 
civilian carrying the stigma of an un- 
Gesirable discharge. That day he had 
been held incommunicado under armed 
guard, driven through Trenton in hand- 
cuffs, humiliated, given $5.27 and a cheap 
suit, escorted to the gate and warned 
never to appear at an army base again. 
On Dec. 3 Bernstein would have come 
pleted his two-year tour of duty and been 
eligible for an honorable discharge. His 
superiors had recommended him for pro- 
motion. This was the chronology of Bern- 
stein’s last day as a soldier Oct. 18. 


In mid-morning an officer interrupted 
Bernstein on the job as company clerk, 
told him he was to take a physical. Bern- 
stein’s first inkling of what lay in store 
was a notation on a slip of paper: “Rea- 
son for X-ray: separation.” 


EXPEDITED: In two hours, while Bern- 
stein pleaded for a chance to telephone 
his wife, the Army whipped him through 
a separation procedure that usually takes 
days. He was told the top brass of the 
post wanted him expedited. He was hand- 
ed documents to sign which would have 
been an admission by Bernstein that his 
Army service had been less than honor- 
able, Bernstein refused. 

At the end of the examination, the 
Army came up against a problem. He 
couldn’t check in his clothes and equip- 
ment because they were at his Trenton 
home. Bernstein was turned over to the 
MP’s. While his guards had lunch, they 
locked Bernstein in a cell with orders to 
talk to no one. A malaprop guard told 
him bluntly: “You're incognito.” 

The MP’s camé for Bernstein 45 min- 
utes later, slapped handcuffs on him and 
drove him to Trenton. A block from his 
house they took the cuffs off but osten- 


tatiously checked the clips in their 45’s, 
They allowed him no chance to talk with 
his shocked wife, only time to pack his 
Army things and then brought him back 
to the base. 


NO APOLOGY: At Ft. Dix they checked 
him out, handed him $5.27 mustering out 
pay, a cheap civilian suit, and an order 
banning, him from all Army posts. When 
he refused the final slip of paper, his 
guards escorting him to the gate slapped 
it on his windshield. 


Ex-GI Bernstein now faces the prospect 
of seeking jobs, knowing that he will not 
get one or, if he finds one, will not keep 
it once an employer asks to see his dis- 
charge paper, When the press ran the 
story of Bernstein’s last day, Brig. Gen. 
Lloyd R. Moses, commanding at Ft. Dix, 
said he was ordering an investigation. A 
spokesman for the base told the N.Y. Post 
it was a “misunderstanding” and added: 
“It is regrettable that Theodore Bernstein 
was apparently accorded some irregular 
and unwarranted treatment on Oct. 18 
while being processed for an undesirable 
discharge.” But Bernstein himself has re- 
ceived no apology. ' 

Behind the harsh treatment lay Bern- 
stein’s record blemished only by a law 





suit he and seven others brought against 
the Commanding General of the First 
Army to test the Army’s “loyalty” pro- 
gram. Behind the eight stood a large but 
yet undisclosed number of soldiers who 
live in the twilight Army category of 
“security risk.” Each of the eight had 
stood on the Fifth Amendment in refus- 
ing to fill out the Army’s loyalty ques- 
tionnaire, Each had been given the usual 
Army hearing with the burden of proof 
on the accused and no confrontation of 
witnesses permitted. The charges stressed 
continued relations with wives, brothers, 
parents, friends of suspect political ac- 
tivities or connections. 


NO REVIEW: [Lhe case of the Ft. Dix 
Eight shook the top Army brass and won 
lower court rulings which described the 
Army procedure as a “shocking perversion 
of the elementary canons of due process.” 
But on technicalities Courts threw out 
the GI plea for an injunction against the 
Army’s practice of giving undesirable 
discharges for “offenses” before induc- 
tion. The principle of “honorable dis- 
charge for honorable” service was ace 
knowledged by the Army so that any sole 
dier completing his tour of duty was rea- 
sonably assured of an honorable dis- 
charge. The Army allowed itself an out, 
though: it could boot out a soldier at any 
moment up to the end of his tour and 
still hand him an undesirable. 


Wnile the case of the eight was pending 
in the courts the Army was cautious. Six 
of the eight completed their tour. Two of 
them, Bertram Lassuck and Rudolph 
Thomas, were given honorable separation 
and retained in the Reserves where the 
threat of an undesirable discharge still 
hangs. Samuel Suckow, Stanley Hauser, 
David and Jonathan Lubbell were given 
“indeterminate” discharges which could 
be changed to honorable or undesirable 
when the Army made up its mind. The 
Army was waiting for the Supreme Court 
to rule, After the first week of the Su- 


preme Court’s present term the Justices 
announced that they would not hear the 
case of the eight GI's. 


LONG FIGHT AHEAD: The Army acted 
quickly. It mailed undesirable discharges 
to the four “indeterminates.” Then it 
opened up on Bernstein. The last one of 
the eight, Bernard Radoff, is still at Ft. 
Dix, due for a discharge Dec. 2. 


The next steps in the long fight to 
save hundreds and perhaps thousands of 
GI’s from an Army-inspired blacklist, are 
these: Bernstein and the four others now 
holding undesirable discharges are to ap- 
peal first to the Army Discharge Review 
Board, then possibly to the Army Board 
for Correction of Military Records. If 
they get no satisfaction, they can go into 
the civil courts, but these require that 
all Army recourses be exhausted first. 


Victor Rabinowitz, Bernstein’s lawyer, 
indicated it would be a long legal pull, 
but he added that other GI cases now 
pending in the Washington, D.C., Appel- 
late Court might win a definitive ruling 
on the Army “loyalty” program that 
would settle the military witch-hunt. 
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MORE PLAY...MORE FUN THAN EVER’ 4 5 P| 


me 
Now... more realistic than ever! Betsy Wetsy was a sensational hit as 
America’s favorite drinking and wetting doll. Now, with her new features, 
Betsy Wetay in the nearest approach to a real live baby ever made. 


@ SHE BLOWS HER NOSE © SHE WEEPS REAL TEARS 
@ SHE DRINKS AND WETS © SHE COOS ANO GOES TO SLEEP 
@ SHE CAN 88 BATHED AND POWDERED 


Betay han a soft vinyl body with plastic head. Comes with complete layette 
.«. diapers, baby soap, baby’s bottle. Bottle has removable nipple and can be 
filled with water. 


IDEAL GIFT FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


The original 10” DECCA LP recording of 


EARL ROBINSON & MILLARD LAMPELL’s 


musical legend of Abraham Lincoln 


The Lonesome ‘Train 
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CAST 
EARL ROBINSON 


NARRATOR 
LYN MURRAY and his ORCHESTRA 
JEFF ALEXANDER CHORUS 


Raymond Edward Johnson ........Lincoin 
Lom Clark .....s-e+-Opening Narrator 


BURL IVES 
BALLAD SINGER 


Richard Huey ...... 
and supporting cast 


Production supervised by NORMAN CORWIN 
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RECORD ALBUMS 
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each $3.95 ppd. 
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CHILD’s INTRODUCTION TO 
GREAT COMPOSERS. 

Eight 78 rpm (standard) unbreakable ree 
cords containing 32 instrumental selece 
tions arranged for woodwind orchestra 
by Mitch Miller. Such all-time favorites 
as Mozart's “Turkish Rondo,” Chopin's 
“Minute Waltz,” Wagner's ‘“Pilgrim’s 
Chorus,” Ravel's ‘Bolero’ and many 
others. No better way to open the wide 
Vista of musical experience to children 
than with this chest of the Golden 
Record Chest series. 


INTRODUCTION TO ORCHESTRA 


All orchestral instruments explained and 
demonstrated in Simon and Shuster’s 
album of 8 unbreakable 78 rpm (stande 
ard) records, 


LP (33% rpm) RECORDS 
by FOLKWAYS 

















SONGS TO GROW ON 

(School Days) sung by PETE SEEGER, 
CHARITY BAILEY, LEADBELLY, 
ADELAIDE VAN WEY, 

CISCO HOUSTON. 

By ‘m By, Mail Boat, Cape Cod Chantey, 
Rock Island Line, Mocking _— Bird, 
Crawdand Hole, Night Herding Song, 
Going to Boston, Fire Down Below, Skip 
to My Lou, Tell Aunt Rhodie, Brass 
Wagon, Grey Goose, etc. 


AMERICAN FOLK SONGS FOR 
CHILDREN sung by PETE SEEGER 
All Around the Kitchen, Bill Barlow, 
Bought Me A Cat, Clap Your Hands, 
Frog Went A-Courtinzg, Jim Along Josie, 
Jim Crack Corn, She'll Be Coming 
Round the Mountain, This Old Man, 
Train Js A-Coming, 


SKIP ROPE GAMES 

By school children in Edgewood, IL 
33 rhymes and games sung, chanted 
and played by the students under sue 
pervision of Lucille Hays.. Here Comes 
Teacher, Blue Bells, Cockle Shells, Mae 
ble, Mable, Over in the Meadow, etc, 
Detailed descriptive notes and texts with 
illustrations and directions for each 
gacne. 


CAMP SONGS with PETE SEECER 
ERIK DARLING and the 

SONG SWAPPERS with 

6, 7, 8, 9, 10 and 11 year olds. 
Children of the Lord, Bingo Was His 
Name, Daughter Will You Marry, If All 
The Rain Drops, Be Kind. to Your 
Teachers, The Younger Generation, John 
Jacob Jingle- Heimer Schmitt, I Was 
Born 10,000 Years Ago, Kevin Barry, 
Putting On the Style, and many more, 


MUSIC TIME 
with CHARITY BAILEY 


A teaching record for kindergarten, 
ist and 2nd graders, with Charity Bale 
ley singing, playing and explaining; @ 
learning song (Brass Wagon); listene 
ing to @ quiet song (Dormi Mon Ene 
fant); clapping a song (Missie Mouse) 
& make-up song (Toodela). 
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NEST OF POLISH DOLLS 

Quaint family of six gaily colored Polish dolls, ranging in size from 

614” down to the pig-tailed baby of 112”, Hand painted with lacquer 

finish. Hand-turned wood fits each one perfectly into another, So 

lovable that they will be favorites of all children from 3 to 83, 
$2.95 

add 25¢ w. of Miss, 





We heartily recommend these 
three Child Guidance Toys, for 
children 4-8, Sold only in sets, 


3 E ti | 
s TURN-A-CEAR: 9 Temovable gears 
interlock in many different and inter- 

uca iona 0 S esting patterns. Combines action, color 

é& sound. Develops mechanical aptitude, 


TEACH-A-TIME CLOCK: Clock with 
hands and removable numbers. Number$ 
will only fit in proper slot on clock. 
Makes a game of teaching how to tell 
time. 


ADDITION SCALE: A delightful way 
to learn addition. Number on one side 
of scale will only balance with proper 
addition on other side, i.e. 7 will balance 
only with 6 and 1 or 5 and 2, etc. 


All 3 — only $4.50 ppd. 





BOTTLETTES OF 


FAMOUS. 
PERFUMES 


Over $5.00 worth 
for only 


$2.95 


Never before have so many well known perfumes been 
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made available in onc package. You can test and wear 
exotic perfumes you have heard about but never used 

Because these famous perfumes were donated ‘you have 
BREATHLESS the fabulous opportunity of finding the fragrance that's 


just right for you, for no more than the cost of packaging. 


‘The Nips Perfume Typer is a testing kit of perfumes. Ie addition 
to the 65 Nips Botilettcs, you reccive FREE a 44-page book on how 
to choose and wear perfumes, listing all the famous perfumes by 
type, all packed in a beautiful crystal cigarette case 


— MANY OTHERS © A Wondertal Gift tor Christmas, 


BEACK SATIN Birthdays, Mostesses, ete., 





Mirror Embroidered 
Handbag from India 


A hundred tiny mirrors, hand embroi- 
dered with colored thread. Lovely for 
dress up or evening wear but roomy 
and serviceable enough for rugged use. 
Fully lined, 7x9”, 


$2.95 ppd. 
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Buy any four albums listed below 





ONE 12” WESTMINSTER 
LP CLASSICAL ALBUM 





























































and you receive one FREE! 
$20 VALUE FOR ONLY $15.80 ppd. PURE SILK 
Individual albums are $3.95 ppd. UN SCARVES 
Here is a wonderful opportunity to buy five gifts for the c<se a 
price of four — if you act now! Each album is a quality — 
Westminster recoring by leading artists of the Soviet Union. 
@ THIS IS A LIMITED OFFER. ALL ORDERS MUST BE 
POSTMARKED NO LATER THAN NOVEMBER 30, 1956 
Please order by number. 
* 18181. HAYDN TRIO in D MAJOR with EMIL GILELS, piano, LEONID 
4: KOGAN, violin, MSTISLAV ROSTROPOVICH, cello. 
% (Other side: BRAHMS TRIO with Gilels, Kogan and 
3 Yakov Shapiro, horn.) 
4 3 
18177. CHAUSSON Poem for Violin and Orch. with DAVID OISTRAKH, > 
LS violin and Orch. of the USSR. saa 
| (Other side: Kabalevsky Violin Concerto, Ravel Tzigane, nae 
ze from Glazounoyv, Mazurka-Oberek with Oistrakh.) S The official scarf sold at 
lacquer the UN store! 
her, SO 18174. CHOPIN TRIO in G MINOR with DAVID OISTRAKH, violin, 
33, SVIATOSLOV KNUSHEVITSKY, cello, LEV OBORIN, piano. In pore silk this 18” x 18" 
3 Other side: RAVEL TRIO in A MINOR with same artists.) a contin ogy gift for 
f Miss. . ) 
ws: «18176, DVORAK TRIO in F MINOR with DAVID OISTRAKH, violin ae 
1d these SVIATOSLOV KNUSHEVITSKY, cello, LEV OBORIN, piano ei 
‘oys, for (Other side; HAYDN TRIO in C MAJOR with same artists.) ceed ser Ge, Sa, Ge P 
in sets. 5 turquoise, black, brown, wine, royal . 
ae 18180, SCARLATTI 5 SONATAS with EMIL GILELS, piano. blue or navy. 
= (Other side: MEDTNER Sonata with Gilels.) SPECIAL: GUARDIAN FINE ART 
ion, color e ° 
aptitude, $8178, PROKOFIEFF VIOLIN CONCERTO with DAVID OISTRAKH, violin 3 gifts for the price of 1 
Mock eith (Other side: Prokofieff Piano Conceto with Emil Gilels.) 3 scarves for $2.95 ppd. HOLIDAY CARDS 
- Numbers 
on clock, 18171, TAKTAKISHVILLI PIANO CONCERTO with ALEXANDER 
ow to tell JOKHELES, piano. 
oo (Other sides Gordelli Piano Concerto with lokheles.) AN ALL-AROUND by CHITTAPROSAD of INDIA 
| one sid@ 48144, PROKOFIEFF’s ALEXANDER NEVSKY (Cantata) with chorus and GIFT SPECIAL 
a ublanes orch, of the State Radio. They’re a hit! To date we have shipped more than 
,» ete. “ ’ y 
7 6009. POPULAR RUSSIAN SONGS sung by great Russian CHORUSES, | PARKER “21” SAP Sh AE SHS GOS Silas THe SRE Se ARES Tae 
0 d FOUNTAIN Guardian readers are as excited about the cards as we are. 
ppd. 6007, POPULAR RUSSIAN SONGS sung by great Russian SOLOISTS. PEN 





OS 


List There are 4,000 sets left and when they go there will be 

‘ fe ¢ Price: $5 no more. The sample card we sent you demonstrates the 

\ oe ns i GBS Price: unique beauty of these designs, They are one of the nicest 
$3.95 ppd. ways of wishing your friends and relatives Peace and 
: 


[ 





[ 
h aX, List polished metal cap and clip; 5 designs) with envelopes. The following discounts apply 
i i Price: $5 choice of black or medium blue. only to Guardian readers, 
pa $3.95 One set (10 cards) ............ seinsiatanelltid $2.00 
‘ ‘ d KING SIZE—WORK SAVING Two sets (20 cards) ........... eT Oe $3.75 
We Ate 4 , Sk SO ee eee $5.00 
2.95 a PP SALAD MAKER ee: 8. eS, f 
; te Order now while the supply lasts! 
| wd 
eee | 
fear bd t SESS STS SSS SSSR SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS BSS eB Ree Te 
ever used f : i H o 
i : ' GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE ' 
cha - 1 197 E. 4th St., New York 9, N. Y. : 
hated i ' Description of Item Amount § 
bf : H 
perfumes by % P ; H 
: § For 4 . 
mats 1 @ SLICING 
f ries | @ CHOPPING 
" Pe ae | @ SHREDDING 
be, : { ® GRATING | jf } 
| E- , a mee 4 With 5 rust resistant steel discs for £ 
re ; “ 5 MP MOA Pe < ce | safely preparing any solid or leafy 4 } 
10 CIANT PRINTS 17x22 ties Each Suitable for Framing vegetables or fruits. In a few seconds 





IN THE REALIST TRADITION OF POST-WAR ITALIAN CULTURE 


AFolio of Contemporary Italian Art 











Most Americans are familiar 
with and in awe of the post- 
war Italian realist films. How- 
ever, few realize that the 
same renaissance has invaded 


the graphic arts, Here is a technique (nothing heavy- — Quishty manne: pang ween 4 Name SOHO EOH ECE EEHO EHH SHES ET EEE EEE ESE EE ESS 
beautiful folio of Italian post- handed—not “poster art”), cleaning. Non-scratch rubber-tipped . 


war artists expressing them- 
selves in a warm realist man- 
ner. Most of the artists were 


Resistance fighters during the 
war. From these experiences 
with their people they have 
joined warm expression with 
extraordinarily impece able 


Each print is a suitable gift. 
Buy several folios and solve 
your holiday gift problem. 








Solves your gift problem: for 
office, home and school. Has 











slicing blade turns s quarter ef 
cabbage into long, erisp sheds of 
coleslaw. Chopping blade makes 
mixed garden salad in a jiffy. Fine 
grating disc transforms a fresh 
coconut or carrots into long, fine 
shreds. Cheese, nuts and nutmeg can 
be grated into powder with the finest 


fold-away legs tuck under when not 
in use for easy storage. 


$4.95 ppd. 





Dozens of letters, cards and calls praising our set of 
cards have come from people who have already received 
their sets. A couple, apparently taking our hint, inquired 
about places to have their cards framed. 


If you haven’t already ordered your cards, do so today. 


Good Will for the year. They will be remembered and 
saved. 


The cards are sold only in sets of ten (2 each of 



























































(N.Y.C. buyers add 3% sales tax) 
TOTAL cae 


q No COD’s Full payment must accompany each order. Make checks 
or money orders payable to Guardian Buying Service. 
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East European crisis 


(Continued from Page 1) 


outlawry and oblivion to cabinet posts, 

The Smallholders revived their news- 
paper and became one of many “parties”, 
ranging from social-democrat to belli- 
gerently anti-communist, that seemed to 
blossom feverishly as fast as printing 
presses could turn out letterheads and 
manifestoes. 


MINDSZENTY FREED: On Oct. 31 a 
Hungarian tank unit pulled up at a coun- 
try house in the village of Felsopeteny, 
received the quick surrender of armed 
guards there and told Joseph Cardinal 
Mindszenty that he was free. The Car- 
dinal reportedly answered: “You are good 
Hungarian boys.” Then he was escorted 
to Budapest where he officiated at Mass 
and announced that he might form a 
Catholic Party. Asked whether it would 
be an opposition group, he said it would 
not be in opposition if it were part of a 
governing coalition. 

The. Cardinal’s hopes zoomed. While 
Western correspondents reported that the 
Cardinal held Hungary’s political future 
in his hands, he smiled and said he would 
shortly broadcast to the nation a plan 
whereby the country could emerge from 
its difficulties. In February, 1949, the 
Cardinal had been convicted of treason, 
currency speculation and other crimes on 
the basis of his own confession. 

The Cardinal made no move to check 
the terror that raged in the country. 
Clearly there had been resentment at 
Soviet troops on Hungarian soil, and dis- 
satisfaction with Soviet influence in the 
past government, Many of the nation’s 
ills had been blamed on Soviet troops. 
Nevertheless there had been fraternizing 
in the early days of the demonstrations 
and Hungarian children had perched on 
Soviet tanks. Even after the bloody riots 
in Parliament Square in which a Soviet 
tank fired on the demonstrators (under 
the false impression it was being attacked, 
according to the N.Y. Times), there were 
some signs of friendship in the country. 


DIFFERING BEHAVIOR: In Gyor, the 
N.Y. Times’ Homer Bigart reported, the 
small Soviet garrison, in order to give the 
people free rein, left their barracks and 
retired to the woods, took their wives and 
children with them and set up tents. Big- 
art wrote: “They have not shot anyone. 
The townspeople show their gratitude by 
taking the Russians eggs and milk.” Be- 
cause the woods were cold and wet, the 
people of Gyor invited the Soviet soldiers 
back into the city to stay until they were 
ready to leave. 

But elsewhere frenzied elements tore 
through cities, destroying buildings, drag- 
ging Communist officials out into the 
street, hanging and burning. N.Y. Post 
correspondent Seymour Freidin wrote 
from Budapest on Nov. 2: “A disturbing 
feature has appeared here to mar the 
heroic revolution ... Anti-Semitic speech- 
es were uttered Wednesday night in some 
districts of Budapest, punctuated by in- 
flammatory cries of ‘Down with the Jews.’ 
I learned yesterday that the surgical 
staffs in at least two hospitals which 
worked without rest throughout the 
fighting had been forced to leave because 
as Jews they had been subjected to anti- 
Semitic denunciation.” 

Riding this tiger by holding on to its 





JANOS KADAR 
Offered 15 points for peace 








tail was Imre Nagy, at 60 a tall, heavy 
man with a taste for conviviality who 
years ago was convinced that Hungary 
would have to make its own road to so- 
cialism. In the past few weeks Nagy 
seemed to be trying different roads and 
discarding them rapidly. After expulsion 
from the CP, he came back to take the 
helm when the students and writers de- 
manded reforms. He was in power when 
Soviet tanks fired at demonstrating Hun- 
garians. (Later he denied that he had 
called for Soviet help under the Warsaw 


Pact, blaming it on former CP head Erno . 


Gero and former Premier Andras Hege- 
dus who, said Nagy, “will have to answer 
for this grave guilt before the nation.’ 


THE PROMISES: Nagy’s views changed 
swiftly with each new demand, Neither 
his concessions nor his pleas brought an 
end to rampaging mobs. He promised in 
quick succession a truce to collectiviza- 
tion, free elections, a multiple party sys- 
tem, a return from a communist regime 
to a “popular front regime, end of pol- 


ge git 20 < . erepeTt 


posed taking up the matter, declaring it 
to be Hungary’s internal affair. He nei- 
ther confirmed nor denied stories of So- 
viet troop movements but indicated that 
press accounts were not necessarily re- 
liable. Meanwhile word had come that 
talks had begun with the Soviets looking 
toward withdrawal of the troops. Nagy 
announced that “a promising start” had 
been made, Yugoslavia’s Joza Brilej urged 
the Council to “refrain from anything 
that might impede the negotiations.” U.S. 
Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge offered 
a resolution of condemnation but did not 
take it to a vote, agreeing to postpone 
discussion to Monday morning. 


GRIM NIGHT: Then followed the grime 
mest Saturday night in recent history. 

A little after 11 p.m. N.Y. time (five a.m. 
in Budapest), Nagy in a radio broadcast 
announced that Soviet troops were at- 
tacking Budapest. The official Hungarian 
news agency said: ‘“‘The Russian criminals 
have cheated us,” Shortly after midnight 
in N.Y., Lodge interrupted the debate 
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In the violence of the fighting in Hungary, human beings committed atrocities beyond 
belief as the country endured a state of anarchy. Above, a man described as a political 
policeman is hanged by his heels after having been beaten to death. 


itical police, institution of workers’ coun- 
cils, negotiation with the Soviets on troop 
withdrawals. He shook his cabinet almost 
daily, producing new combinations, resur- 
recting old forgotten men who might ap- 
pease the right. He repeatedly told the 
“revolutionaries” they had won. Still, the 
rioting continued to convulse Hungary. 


On Tuesday, Oct. 30, the Russians 
pulled out of Budapest. In Moscow an of- 
ficial statement said the Soviet govern- 
ment was ready to re-examine the ques- 
tion of stationing Soviet troops in coun- 
tries under the Warsaw Pact. 

In Washington President Eisenhower 
took a long step toward peaceful co-ex- 
istence: “. . . if the Soviet Union indeed 
faithfully acts upon its announced inten- 
tion, the world will witness the greatest 
forward stride toward justice, trust and 
understanding among nations in our gen- 
eration.” Eisenhower went further, broke 
all U.S. precedent in talking of a Com- 
munist state when he said the regime of 
Polish Premier Wladislaw Gomulka, “it 
seems, will strive genuinely to serve the 
Polish people.” 


VIOLENCE GOES ON: But in Hungary 
the Soviet moves brought no end to the 
chaos. Soviet tanks were attacked as they 
withdrew. Inside Budapest mobs looted 
bookshops and tossed books onto bonfires, 
then set fire to CP headquarters, while 
12-year-olds were given tommy-guns to 
hunt CP officials. 

On Thursday morning, Nov. 1, Soviet 
troops were reported on the move across 
Poland, re-entering Hungary, moving 
back into the outskirts of Budapest, tak- 
ing command of key rail and road junc- 
tions. Nagy announced that he had uni- 
laterally repudiated the Warsaw Pact 
which provides legal justification for the 
presence of Soviet troops, declared his 
country neutral and asked the United 
Nations to guarantee Hungary’s neutral- 
ity. 

On Friday and again on Saturday, the 
UN Security Council, answering repeated 
appeals from Nagy, met »n Hungary. So- 
viet representatives Arkady A. Sobolev op- 


on the Egyptian war to confirm the re- 
port of fighting, announcing that the 
U.S. staff in Budapest had taken refuge 
in the Embassy cellar. He asked for a 
prompt meeting of the Council Sunday 
morning. 


The Council met at 3 a.m. and two 
hours later voted on the U.S. resolution 
ordering withdrawal of Soviet troops and 
immediate UN investigation. The Soviet 
Union cast the only negative vote— 
enough to veto it. Yugoslavia abstained, 
On Sunday afternoon a second emergency 
session of the UN Assembly—running 
concurrently with the Middle East session 
—was called. 

In the debate Sobolev said: “There is 
no doubt that the actions of the reaction- 
ary forces in Hungary are also the result 
of a long-standing preparation by the 
imperialist countries.” He said Nagy had 
proven to be “an accomplice of the reac- 
tionary forces.” Order was being restored 
and once it was achieved, the Soviets 
would discuss withdrawal of troops with 
the Hungarians and other Warsaw Pact 
nations, said Sobolev. 


MANY ABSTENTIONS: Sobolev’s state- 
ment repeated in substance an editorial 
in Sunday’s Pravda. In the end the U.S, 
resolution was passed by a vote of 50 for, 
8 against, with 15 abstentions, indicating 
considerably less agreement than the UN 
found in the Egyptian debate. Most of the 
Socialist bloc voted against the resolu- 
tion but Yugoslavia abstained, Also ab- 
staining were many in the Asian-African 
group with whom the Soviet Union had 
allied itself on the war in Egypt. These 
included India, Indonesia, Burma, Cey- 
lon and the Arab countries. Finland also 
abstained. Hungary was listed as absent. 

By Sunday night Nagy was reported in 
the custody of the Soviet troops. Cardinal 
Mindszenty had taken refuge in the U.S. 
Embassy. Censorship shut off all reliable 
information from inside Hungary. Radio 
announcers Calling for UN intervention 
and the landing of U.S. paratroops went 
off the air and others came on urging 
people to “disarm the bandits and go back 


to work.” New deadlines were issued for 
the surrender of arms, 


A new cabinet of the “Hungarian Rev- 
olutionary Workers and Peasants Govern- 
ment” broadcast an appeal and a pro- 
gram. It was signed by Janos Kadar, 
premier, and a full slate of officials. Ka- 
dar had been prominent in one of Nagy’s 
last cabinets when he was hailed as a 
“new look” Communist though Western 
papers quickly tagged him a Stalinist. 


THE PROGRAM: Their first broadcast 
denounced “the Rakosi-Gero clique” of 
the last 12 years and equally assailed the 
“reactionaries” who “want to set again on 
the people’s throats gendarmes, police- 
men, the whole odd, accursed, hateful on- 
pressive regime hated by the people.” They 
said the counter-revolutionaries had taken 
advantage of ‘mistakes committed in the 
course of popular democratic construc- 
tion .. .” The new government offered a 
15-point program calling for independ- 
ence, equality with other socialist states, 
liquidation of bureaucracy, improved liv- 
ing standards, workers’ administration in 
all factories (a leaf borrowed from the 
Yugoslavs), an end io “illegalities’” in 
collectivizing farms. The government said 
it had called on the Soviets to restore 
order but that afterwards it would nego- 
tiate the removal of Soviet troops. 


The program tallied in many respects 
with the demands of demonstrators in the 
early days of the crisis. For many so- 
cialists around the world it posed a di- 
lemma. Socialists, however they might 
acclaim the Kadar program, would know 
it had come with Soviet power. For 12 
years socialism had grown up in the shat- 
ow of that power and last week indi- 
cated that it had not grown strong 
enough to withstand a counter-revolution 
on its own two feet. The question was: 
freshly reimposed by Soviet forces, would 
Socialism strike deeper roots? Was the 
Soviet Union justified in crushing a coun- 
ter-revolution beyond its borders? Does 
the sovereignty of a socialist government 
stop short of counter-revolution? 


DIFFERING VIEWS: In New Delhi Prime 

Minister Nehru said that “human dignity 

is being outraged” in both Hungary and? 
Egypt. But in Peking the official Chinese 

CP paper People’s Daily said in an ed- 

itorial, quoted over the Peking radio: 


“It is absolutely erroneous to refer, as 
some people have done, to the events in 
Hungary and those in Poland in the same 
terms. Poland has insisted on its Socialist 
system. It has continued its support of 
the Warsaw Treaty and its policy of 
friendship with the Soviet Union. But in 
Hungary counter-revolutionaries have got 
the upper hand and the Nagy government 
announced its withdrawal from the War- 
saw Treaty.” 


In Belgrade the official Yugoslav news 
agency Tanjug supported the new Hun- 
garian government: “For Yugoslavia it is 
not all the same what the status of social- 
ist development in Hungary will be. It is 
clear ... that there can be no peace, 
progress or independence for the coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe if it is not based 
on socialism . , . It is inconceivable to 
imagine or suppose that in today’s condi- 
tions in Hungary or in the other countries 
of Eastern Europe a return to power of 
the old regime is possible.” Tanjug cited 
Poland as an example of a normal evolu- 
tion. 


POLAND URGES CALM: In Poland, de- 
spite rumors of unrest, Premier Gomulka 
had moved to strengthen his regime. Care 
dinal Mindszenty’s Polish counterpart, 
Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski, was released 
from detention but Gomulka showed no 
signs of a Nagy-like yielding to every 
wind that blew in the storm. In a new 
agreement with the Roman Catholic 
Church, Gomulka promised to keep hands 
off Church appointments and to allow 
formation of Catholic organizations but 
barred a Catholic political party. He 
warned repeatedly of counter-revolution- 
aries in Poland, refused to yield all the 
way on Soviet troops, said they would stay 
until NATO forces disbanded. He backed 
Nagy’s original program but since the 
Soviet moves in Hungary the only word 
from Warsaw—and it came from the Car- 
dinal as well as from Gomulka—was for 
calm. 

In Poland the cause of independent, 
democratic socialism against counter- 
revolution and/or Soviet intervention 
would have another test. 
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Middle East crisis 


(Continued from Page 1) 


for a General Assembly session—where 
the veto does not apply—within 24 hours 
after failure by the Security Council to 
“take steps to preserve the peace” through 
lack of unanimity of the permanent mem- 
bers. 


THE THIRD DAY: By the time the 
General Assembly met on Nov. 1, Anglo- 
French planes based on Cyprus had al- 
ready bombarded airfields and other 
strategic points in Egypt. Israeli forces 
had made considerable progress; they 
met little resistance from Egyptian 
troops, most of which had been trans- 
ferred to protect the Suez Canal. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower had announced Wash- 
ington’s decision not to be involved in 
the Middle East war. 

The first emergency session in the his- 
tory of the UN General Assembly was 
the most dramatic one since the Korean 
war. After an evening meeting which 
went on almost until dawn, the T76- 
member Assembly approved a revised U. 
S. proposal by 64 votes in favor, five 
against (Britain, France, Israel, Austra- 
lia, New Zealand) and seven abstentions. 
The proposal noted the many breaches 
of the Israel-Arab 1948 armistice agree- 
ment by the parties involved; called for 
an “immediate cease-fire’ in Egypt and 
withdrawal of all forces behind the armis- 
tice lines; urged scrupulous observance 
of armistice terms. 


THE FOURTH DAY: Egypt agreed to 
the cease-fire; Israel accepted cease-fire 
but refused to withdraw its forces from 
Sinai; Britain and France rejected the 
proposal. 

At another evening session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly—which had remained 
“seized” of the issue—on Nov. 3, India 
offered a resolution, sponsored by 19 
Asian-African members, again calling for 
a cease-fire and asking UN Secy. Gen. 
Dag Hammarskjold to secure a_ reply 
from the belligerents within 12 hours— 
the same number of hours given Egypt 
in the Anglo-French ultimatum. 


THE FIFTH DAY: Replies were negative 
from Britain, France and Israel as the 
Assembly again met on the evening of 
Nov. 4. At this meeting the Assembly 
adopted a resolution sponsored by Can- 
ada, Norway and Colombia. The resolu- 
tion called for the creation of an inter- 
national UN police force to supervise the 
cessation of hostilities in Egypt and the 





Canard Enchaine, Paris 


NO PEEKING, FELLAH! 


withdrawal of foreign troops from Egyp- 
tian soil. Hammarskjold was empowered 
to approach UN members to create this 
police force; the permanent members of 
the Security Council (U. S., USS.R., 
Britain, France, Formosa) were barred 
from contributing to this force. 

At Guardian press time, Hammarskjold 
had received offers of contribution to the 
force from Canada and some Scandinav- 
jan countries. Washington agreed to 
supply transportation and other non- 
military facilities. At the same time, 
Britain and France were landing troops 
at three key points along the Suez Canal. 

Israel warned against “meddling” by 
the UN or any outside power and de- 
clared her conditions for peace with 
Egypt: (1) free and unmolested passage 
of Israeli shipping through the Suez 
Canal and the Gulf of: Aqaba; (2) ces- 
sation of all Egyptian fedayeen (com- 


mando) attacks on Israel; (3) an end to 
Arab economic blockade of Israel. 
SOBER DISCUSSION of the war in Egypt 
has been difficult because two separate 
issues have become intertwined: (1) Is- 
rael’s legitimate grievances against Egypt 
and other Arab states; (2) the Western 
powers’ opposition to Nasser’s national- 
ization of the Suez Canal Co. and his 
insistence on Egyptian control over the 
canal. 


ISRAEL’S POSITION: Speaking before a 
tense audience that jammed the UN As- 
sembly hall and overflowed into another 
hall where the meeting was televised onto 
a movie screen, Israel’s Ambassador Ab- 
ba Eban on Nov. 1 pleaded eloquently for 
an understanding of his country’s inva- 
sion of Egypt. Declaring that “Egypt has 
practiced belligerency against Israel” by 
land and sea, Eban said: 

“Surrounded by hostile armies on all 
its land frontiers; subjected by savage 
and relentless hostility; exposed to pene- 
trations, raids and assaults by day and 
by night; suffering constant toll of life 
amongst its citizenry; bombarded by 
threats of neighboring governments to 
accomplish its extinction by armed force; 
overshadowed by a new menace of ire 
responsible rearmament; embattled, 
blockade-besieged Israel alone amongst 
the nations faces the battle for its secur- 
ity anew with every rising dawn and 
with every approaching nightfall.” 

Eban noted that, despite passage of 
righteous resolutions, the UN has been 
unable to protect Israel against Arab 
raids. “Having found no other remedy 
for over two years,” Eban said, “we cross 
the frontier against those who have no 
scruple in crossing the frontier against 
us.” He explained that the object of 
Israel’s invasion of Sinai was ‘to eliminate 
the bases from which armed Egyptian 
[fedayeen] units ... invade Israel's ter- 
ritory for purposes of murder, sabotage 
and the creation of permanent, insecurity 
to peaceful life.” 


HOW OTHERS SEE IT: The force of 
Eban’s argument was weakened by sev- 
eral other aspects of the war in Egypt. 
It has generally been taken for granted 
that, even if Britain, France and Israel 
had not planned the attack on Egypt in 
advance, London and Paris were at least 
prompted to launch their invasion by the 
Israeli invasion, ‘‘the original goal of 
which was stated with surprising candor 
to be the Suez Canal” (Christian Science 
Monitor, 10/21). Should the Anglo- 
French maneuver succeed, Asians, Afri- 
cans and Latin Americans would look on 
Israel as having helped restore Western 
imperialism in the Middle East. 

Moreover, if Israel were considered 
justified in attacking Egypt because of 
the UN’s failure to solve the Israeli- 
Arab conflict, others whose claims have 
been pending at the UN for a long time 
would be equally justified in taking mat- 
ters into their own hands. The complaint 
of the Africans and the Indians against 
oppression by the S. African government, 
for example, has been on the UN agenda 
ever since its inception; but the com- 
plainants have had no relief: 


A BASIC PRINCIPLE: If there seemed 
to be extenuating circumstances for Is- 
rael’s action, the Anglo-French invasion 
of Egypt had no justification whatever. 
London and Paris have openly proclaim- 
ed their goal to be the establishment of 
international control of the Suez Canal; 
this would first require the removal of 
President Nasser from power. This is not 
only interference in the internal affairs 











THERE WERE SOME UNUSUAL ALLIANCES _ 





The United States’ Lodge (l.) in earnest conversation with the Soviet Union’s Sobolev 
(r.) at the United Nations, as Iran’s Entezam listens in. The two great powers found 
themselves in unaccustomed agreement temporarily on the Middle East. 


of a country with a vengeance: it also 
violates a basic principle which all the 
world’s under-developed countries have 
been trying hard to establish. 

This principle is the right of any people 
to take possession of its resources at any 
time, provided just compensation is paid 
to the current owners. To maintain this 
principle, governments of all under- 
developed countries are compelled to sup- 
port President Nasser’s action regarding 
the Suez Canal, irrespective of the char- 
acter of the Nasser regime. This prin- 
ciple may be likened to the need for 
supporting the civil liberties of all groups 
and individuals in the U. S. in order to 
maintain the liberties of any one of them. 


LATIN AMERICAN VIEW: Should Israel 
be a party to destroying this principle 
in the case of Egypt’s action regarding 
the Suez Canal, she would be bound to 
lose the sympathy of fellow Asians, Afr- 
icans and Latin Americans. During the 
UN discussions the Latin Americans 
spoke sympathetically of Israel’s situa- 
tion but unreservedly condemned the An- 
glo-French invasion of Egypt. 

Britain and France tried to justify their 
invasion by calling it a police action ur- 
gently needed to stop the Israel-Egypt 
conflict and to maintain uninterrupted 
flow of canal traffic. Britain assured the 
UN that Anglo-French occupation of the 
Suez Canal would be temporary. 

But in a powerful petition for his 
country, Egypt’s delegate Omar Lutfi 
condemned the Anglo-French ultimatum 
to a sovereign government to draw back 
on its own soil, asked who gave Britain 
and France—among all canal users—the 
right to act as policemen in the Middle 
East. He noted that it was Anglo-French 
bombing of ships in the canal which had 
effectively blocked Suez traffic. He 
warned: “This act is fraught with in- 
calculable repercussions of which France 
and Britain will bear the consequences.” 


PROBABLE REASONING: The sequence 
and pattern of events indicated that Is- 
rael had decided to try to end an intoler- 
able situation by precipitating a show- 








NO! 
-* IS WITH PROFOUND EMOTION and a heart torn by unspeakable anguish that 
the French yesterday learned of the development of military operations which 
confront our country with the prospect of war. 

Under the cover of an Israeli provocation which the French and British govern- 
ments apparently knew about (to say the least), we run the risk of finding ourselves 
in a general war in the Middle East. It would be useless to conceal from ourselves 
that such a conflict would array against France and England almost all of the na- 


tions of Asia and Africa.... 


How is it conceivable that the government of France, above all a government 
under Socialist leadership should let itself slide into such an adventure, the conse- 
quences of which may be new and terrible bloodshed? 

Even if today we are confronted with an accomplished fact we shall not cease 
fighting as democrats so that the conflict may be settled at the UN and that what- 
ever the decisions of the international body may be, our government shall bow to them. 

It is not too late, we like to hope. for wisdom to triumph over unreason. 


Editorial in Paris Liberation (10/31) 


down with her hostile Arab neighbors. 
By forcing Egypt through a military de- 
feat to negotiate a peace settlement, she 
hoped that other Arab governments would 
fall in line also and negotiate a settle- 
ment. Perhaps by failing to obtain ase 
sistance from other quarters, she ac- 
cepted Anglo-French aid, even though 
such aid came with its own imperialistic 
designs. But it remained doubtful if the 
results would live up to Israel’s anticipa- 
tions: 


e@ Any settlement imposed by military 
power would undoubtedly leave a last- 
ing bitterness among Israel’s neighbors, 
with whom Israel can live at peace only 
through mutual goodwill. 

@ Other Asians would suspect Israel 
of being an “outpost of Western imperial- 
ism in Asia,” should Britain and France 
regain control over the Suez Canal. 

@ Israel’s prestige would be damaged 
even more if London and Paris fail. 


THE AFTERMATH: Success for Britain 
and France was by no means assured. 
Nasser might fall, but there would be 
no assurance that his successor would be 
different. Anglo-French success would 
fan Arab nationalism, bring in its wake 
guerrilla warfare and sabotage of oil 
pipelines (already reported taking place 
in Syria and Iraq). There was mounting 
opposition in Britain itself against Prime 
Minister Eden’s action (see p. 3), even 
within the ranks of his own party. Most 
damaging to Eden’s prestige was the re- 
signation of Anthony Nutting, Minister 
of State in the Foreign Office, in protest 
against the invasion of Egypt. 

Britain and France may have the 
military power to topple the Nasser re- 
gime, but to maintain “victory” they 
would have to occupy all of Egypt in- 
definitely. As Egypt’s UN delegate Lutfi 
pointed out, no one believed the British 
pledge of “temporary occupation.” Egyp- 
tians recalled that the 1882 British con- 
quest of Egypt was also declared by 
Prime Minister Gladstone to be a “tempo- 
rary occupation”. It lasted 73 years. But 
in the face of the united opposition of 
the Bandung powers, indefinite occupa- 
tion would clearly be impossible. 


WASHINGTON’S ROLE: While Britain 
and France attempted to shore up their 
dwindling imperialist power, U. S. policy 
seemed hesitant and uncertain. Wash- 
ington began with a forthright condemn- 
ation of the Anglo-French military in- 
tervention but gradually softened its posi- 
tion to a point where it seemed to be 
willing to stall for time, let matters run 
their course, permit the establishment 
of a UN police force as a substitute for 
international control of the Suez Canal, 
By this means, it was believed, Washing- 
ton hoped to gain the dominant position 
of arbiter in the Middle East after all 
participants weakened themselves through 
warfare. 
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BERTRAND RUSSELL 


the Western World’s greatest living philosopher has 
written a special foreword to the second printing of 


FREEDOM IS 
AS FREEDOM DOES 


Civil Liberties Today 


by CORLISS LAMONT 


In this important book Corliss Lamont sums up a whole decade 
of attacks on individual and group freedoms. He also tells the 
story of his own free-speech battles, including his now famous 
encounter with the McCarthy Committee—the case recently 
decided by a U. S. Court of Appeals in Dr. Lamont’s favor. 
An exciting book that points the way to a revitalization of the 
Bill of Rights, 


“Every friend of freedom ought to lay to heart what 
Lamont has to say.” —Bertrand Russell 


$3.95 at all booksellers, or mail coupon 
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HORIZON PRESS, 220 West 42nd Street, New York 36 
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by Corliss Lamont, at $3.95 each. 
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Monmouth & 5th St., Lakewood, N. J. 
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Bad medicine 
MIAMI, FLA. 

The article “About the Com- 
mon Gold” is, in my opinion, just 
so much bad medicine. I wish 
people would quit passing goods 
off on me which I don’t want 
and resent having paid for. If 
there is some extra space in the 
GUARDIAN, why not fill it with 
quotations from the writings of 
the Old Masters—Marx, Engels, 
Lenin, ete. That would be good 
medicine. Oliver Ritchie 
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PROTESTS OVER EGYPT 


Britain in an uproar 


Special to the Guardian 





LONDON 
Y THE WEEK-END after the Tory aggression against Egypt, a 
wave of protest was sweeping Britain on a scale almost unpre- 
cedented in any country at war. Demonstrations spontaneously 
planned by trade union and anti-war groups, such as the Sunday, 
Nov. 4, mass meeting in Trafalgar Square sparked by the Movement 
for Colonial Freedom’s “Emergency Suez Committee”, got official 
support and co-operation from the national Labour leadership. 


The leadership, frankly alarmed by the possibility of direct in< 
dustrial action against the war, hoped by cooperating in a “Law, 
Not War” campaign to keep popular indignation under orderly con- 
trol. Labour Party leader Gaitskell was scheduled as chief speaker 
at London’s Albert Hall on Nov. 6, and meetings—some for the 
week-end, some for the following week— 
were planned in almost. every city in 
the land. 


MASSIVE RALLY: A statement ap- 
proved unanimously by the Labour 
Party Executive, the Trades Union 
Congress and the Natl. Council of La- 
bour urged nation-wide pressure for a 
cease-fire but by means of “normal, 
constitutional parliamentary methods” 
and not by strikes. TUC chairman Sir 
Tom Williamson said the TUC would 
“not countenance industrial action.” 

The Sunday rally in Trafalgar Square 
drew an audience of 20,000 and was by 
far the greatest political demonstration 
in Britain since the early Thirties. 
Aneurin Bevan, leader of the Labour 
Party’s left wing, set the demonstrators 
to a rhythmic chanting, “Eden must 
go,” when he said: 

“If Eden is sincere in what he is 
saying—and he may be—then he is too 
Stupid to be a Prime Minister. He is 
either a knave or a fool. In both capa- 
cities we do not want him... The 
only way for the Conservatives to re- 





Daily Express, London 
“but never, never for- 
get that in any inter- 
national dispute we are 


store their reputation is to get out.” always gravely handi- 
At the end of the rally thousands of ©4PPed by a temperamen- 
demonstrators headed down Whitehall ‘#! reluctance to resort 


toward Downing Street but were blocked to force!” 


by a massive wall of police drawn up in three lines. The first and 
third ranks were mounted, with men on foot in the center. Those 
persons who managed to slip past the first line of charging horses 
were seized by the policemen in the second row. “ 

Scotland Yard reported eight policemen injured, and more than 
27 persons arrested. 


“RECALL THE TROOPS”: Meanwhile the United Nations Assn. 
called an emergency council session Nov. 3 and announced a publie 
meeting for the following week. The British Council of Churches 
asked that Sunday, Nov. 4, be observed as ‘‘a day of special prayer” 
in all churches, and requested an immediate interview with Prime 
Minister Eden. The Natl. Peace Council, deploring Britain’s Secur- 
ity Council veto, called for the recall of British troops. The Joint 
Pacifist Committee, co-ordinating numerous pacifist organizations, 
urged “fellow-countrymen to ask themselves whether they can in 
conscience take any part in this war or support it in any way.” 
Dr. Donald Soper, Methodist leader and militant pacifist, at his 
regular “soap-box” meeting on Tower Hill appealed to workers “to 
refuse to transport materials of war” and to soldiers “to refuse 
to fight.” 


The Independent Labour Party, condemning the Anglo-French 
“war of aggression”, urged British and French workers to “use every 
means in their power” to stop it. The Communist Party called for a 
general election to “win a Labour government pledged to peace” and 
said: 

“The miners who threatened to stop the production of coal for 
war against Egypt, the engineering workers and transport workers 
who have already denounced the war policy of the Tory government, 
have it in their grasp to enforce peace. Not a man, gun or plane for 
war against Egypt!” 


“MAD ADVENTURE”: Transport & General Workers leader Frank 
Cousins told the Scottish conference of his union, which passed a 
resolution expressing “grave concern” at the Tories’ “19th century 
mentality”, that it was “tragic the people of Britain were not con- 
sulted, at a time when it was clear that they were in complete op- 
position to the government’s attitude.” Among unions protesting in 
strong terms were the Foundry Workers, Fire Brigades, Shipbuilding 
& Engineering, Mineworkers, Railwaymen and Welsh Council of 
Labour. The Labour Party's Scottish council demanded the govern- 
ment’s immediate withdrawal from “this mad adventure into power 
politics.” In North London, the Amalgamated Engineering Union said 
it would “use the whole force at our command” to stop the “ag- 
gression.” 

Telegrams of protest poured into 10 Downing Street from organi- 
zations and groups of scientists, doctors, lawyers, journalists, minis- 
ters and clerks, Students demonstrated in the streets of Cambridge, 
Manchester, Birmingham, Exeter, Southampton, and in Oxford 
where demonstrators clashed in street battles with pro-government 
students shouting: ‘““Wogs, go home!” (“Wog” is a term of contempt 
for colored peoples). From Oxford on Nov. 1 came a telegram of pro- 
test signed by 73 professors, and busloads of students to lobby MP's; 
and that evening mounted police dispersed 2,000 London University 
students who marched on the House of Commons. 
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CALENDAR 


Chicago 











PETE SEEGER sings “Songs of Friend- 
ship,” folk music of American and Soviet 
peoples. Sat., Nov. 10, 8:15 p.m. Milda 
Hall, 3142 S. Halsted. Adm. 90c & $1.50. 
Tickets from Chi. Coun. Am.-Sov. Friend- 
ship, 189 W. Madison, Suite 403. AN- 
dover 3-1877. 





HELP WANTED FOR CIVIL LIBERTIES 
BAZAAR, Dec. 1-2nd. Contributions of 
merchandise, ‘‘white elephants,’ articles 
of all kinds needed now. Sponsor: Chi- 
cago Joint Defense Committee, 189 W. 
Madison St. (Rm. 402), DE 2-7142. 





TABITHA PETRAN reports on her trip 
to USSR for the Guardian, 32 W. Ran- 
dolph, Hall C-1. Fri., Nov. 30, 8:15 p.m. 
Adm. 90c. Tickets from Chi, Coun. Am.- 
Sov. Friendship, 189 Madison, Suite 403. 
AN 3-1877. 





Detroit 


ANNUAL LABOR PRESS BAZAAR, Nov. 
17-18, Nowak Hall, 5703 Chene St. For 
benefit of Daily & Michigan Worker. 
Special guest: Ben Davis, former pub- 
lisher of both papers, former N.Y. City 
Councilman, Attractive bargains for 
Xmas shoppers. Special Cultural Pro- 
gram on Sat. night, outstanding talent. 
Merchandise needed by Bazaar Commit- 
tee. Notify Worker Office, 2419 Grand 
River for pick-up of donations. 








CRISIS IN THE AUTO INDUSTRY? 
What is the Answer? 
Hear: Frank Marquart, Brendan Sexton 
and Dr. Harold Shepard 

Friday, November 16th, 8:00 p.m. 
Highland Park YMCA, 13220 Woodward 
(Second floor). Questions-Discussion!! 
Free Adm. Auspices: Detroit Labor Forum 





CLUB CINEMA (430 Sixth Ave.) “LE 
PLAISIR,” Nov. 10. Sophisticated treat- 
ment of adult folly,- directed by Max 
Ophuls and starring Daniele Darrieux, 
Jean Gabin, and Simone Brasseur. Show- 
ings: Sat., 8:30 and 10 p.m. Adm: Meme- 
bers, $1; non-members, $1.25. Next week: 
“MAEDCHEN IN UNIFORM” (German). 





8-10 p.m. MONDAY, NOVEMBER 12 
ANTON CHEKHOV . 


with 
DR. ANNETTE T. RUBINSTEIN 
n 
“Masters of the English-Speaking Stage’’ 


Penthouse 10A 59 W. 71 St. 
Single Admission $1.50 





Don’t miss Camp Midvale’s ANNUAL 
THANKSGIVING BANQUET on Sun., 
Nov. 18 at 2 p.m. A delicious turkey din- 
ner with all the trimmings. Tickets only 
$2 in advance, $2.25 at door. Order ticke 
ets from Midvale Camp Corp., Wanaque, 
N. J. Terhune 5-2160. 





Continue your summer fun at CAMP 
MIDVALE’s FOLK DANCING sessions, 
Every Friday night at Yugoslav Hall, 
405 W. 41 St., 8 p.m. Sponsored by the 
M.R.A. Adm.: M.R.A. members 40c, guests 
75 cents. 


CLASSIFIED 


Resorts 














CHAITS, ACCORD, N. Y. Open all year. 
Excellent food and accommodations, 
seasonal sports, beautiful countryside, 
Phone Kerhonkson 3758. 





SPRING MT. HOUSE, Jeffersonville, N.Y. 
Open all year. Restful, beautiful sur- 
roundings on a farm. City improvements. 
Y. Schwartz. Phone: Jeffersonville 290 
or (NYC) OL 5-6971. 





Minneapolis 





Socialist Workers Party Meeting 
Dorothy Schuitz 
gives a socialist analysis of 
The UPRISINGS IN EASTERN EUROPE 
Friday evening C.1.0. Hall 


Nov. 16 724-4th Ave., So. Hall 2 
8:00 P. M. Minneapolis 
Questions Discussion 


Donation 25c 








Los Angeles 





THE TRUTH ABOUT RADIATION DAM- 
AGE and its Effects on Human Beings, 
Born and Unborn. A new UNITARIAN 
PUBLIC FORUM, Nov. 30, 8 p. m. at 
First Unitarian Church, 2936 W 8th &t., 
nr. Vermont Ave. DR. LINUS PAULING, 
Noble Prize Winner and Professor of 
Chemistry at Cal. Tech., Moderator, 
Speakers; Dr. Franklin Stahl, biologist 


at Cal. Tech. and Dr. James Wari, 
Chemist at Univ. of So. California. 
Adm.: 75c. 


FOLK MUSIC CONCiPT SERIES pre- 
sents MARTHA SCHLsMME Sat., Nov. 
24, 8:30 p.m. WILSHIRE-EBELL THEA. 
TRE, 4401 W. 8th St. Tickets at Box 
Cffice, WE 9-1128, $2.75, 2.20, 1.65, 1.10. 





Berkeley, Calif. 





CHRISTMAS MARKET & BOOK SALE 
Books for gifts at bargain prices. Also 
Christmas cards, jewelry, gift items. 
2 days, NOV. 24 & 25, Sat. & Sun. Her- 
man Son's Hall, 2016—7th St. Dinner 
served Sun. P.M. Sponsored by 20th 
Century Bookshop. 


Seattle 

SAT., DEC. Ist, Prof. Louise Pettibone 
Smith ou the Walter-McCa:trar Law, 
Washington Hall, 153-14th Ave., Dinner 
6 p.m. Meeting & p.m. Auspices: WCPFB, 




















New York 








ARROW FARM is open all year round. 
Enjoy week-ends with delicious meals, 
cafeteria style. Sports: hunting, skating 
on our 52-acre lake. Television, fireplace 
in dining room. Rooms for week, week- 
end at reasonable rates. ARROW FARM, 
PO Box 465, Monroe, N.Y. Tel: Monroe 
2-7721. 





WINGDALE - ON - THE-LAKE (formerly 
Camp Unity). Open every day of the year, 
Delicious meals, winter sports, hunting, 
Jake freezes. Reasonable rates as always. 
Call Wingdale 3261. Every Sunday Wing- 
dale Steak Dinner and Spend All day 
—$3. 





Books and Publications 





BOOKFAIR’S BARGAIN OF THE WEEK: 
“The Geography of Hunger,” by Josue 
de Castro, a scientist's answer to the 
theories of “surplus” population, pub- 
lished at $5, OUR PRICE, $1. Clip this 
ad. Add l15¢ for mailing. Watch this 
space for weekly bargains, BOOKFAIR, 
113 W. 49th St., New York 19. 





BOOKS MAKE FINE GIFTS! 

The WORKERS BOOK SHOP offers you 
the finest selection of books and pam- 
phiets on: Marxism-Leninism, History, 
Science, Labor Movement, Negro People, 
Fiction, Children’s books. WRITE FOR 
NEW CATALOG. WORKERS BOOKSHOP, 
50 E. 13 St., New York 3, N.Y. 





Los Angeles 





Instruction—Group or Private 
MEXICAN FOLK SONGS AND 
GUITAR ACCOMPANIMENT 
Elena Paz Mi 2923 





NEW YORK 


CLASSIFIED 





MERCHANDISE 





* When does a critical situation ° 
become crucial? What motivates Israel's, 
Britain’s and France's invasion of 
Egypt?, For all the facts attend the 

YORKVILLE COMPASS FORUM 
Friday, November 16, 8:30 P.M. 
to hear the latest developments 
on MIDDLE EAST CRISIS 
SPEAK!(tS: CLIFFORD DANCER, cap- 
aple lecturer and writer, competent 
authority on Middie-East affairs. 
ROBERT F. MEAGHER, attended Bom- 
bay School of Economics on Fullbright 
grant, extensive travel in Europe, 
Middle-East and areas of Asia gives 
him good background for evaluation of 
Middle-East affairs. 
YORKVILLE TEMPLE 157 E. 86th St. 
Question’ and Answer Period. 
Free Pefreshments. 
* Contribution 85c = 





JEFF’ *tSON ROUNDTABLE. Tues., Nov. 
13, 8:15 p. m. “LENINISM and U. &. 
MARXISTS: What Meaning Has Lenin- 
ism in the Struggle for Socialism To- 
day?” Panelists, Max Gordon, Abraham 
Unger, Doxey A. Wilkerson. Jefferson 
School, 575 6th Ave., NYC. Adm. $1. 
(First in a series of 4 roundtables on 
theoretical questions facing American 
Marxists referred to the Draft Resolu- 
tion of the CFUSA.) Tues., Nov. 20: “Is 
Capitalist Stabilization Now Possible?” 
Tues., Nov. 2%: “The Communist Theo- 
retical ‘New Look’ at the Negro Ques- 
tion.” Tues., Dec. 4: “Do U.S. Marxists 





Need A Communist ‘Party’?” Tickets 
for series of 4—$3%. 
All friends invited to BAINBRIDGE 


CULTURAL CLUB LECTURE, Fri., Nov. 
16, 8:30 p.m., with Morris Schappes on 
“The Jews in American Political Life.” 
3230 Bainbridge Av. (Bronx). 


HI FI PHONOGRAPH — 3 speeds with 
G. E. Reluctance Cartridge. Reg. $59.95. 
SPEC. $39.95. Standard Brand Distribu- 
tors, 143—5th Ave. (13-14th Streets.) 
GR 3-7819. One hour free parking. 





For Sale: Three KARASTAN RUGS, 6’x9", 
12’x12’, and 10'x15’, slightly used—beau- 
tiful; also large selection used carpets 
27 inch width for foyer, halls and stairs. 
One beige brdlm 15’x27’. 

Attractive selection linoleum and tile. 

BROADWAY CARPET 
1968 Amsterdam Ave. Call WA 17-4888 





LARRABEE SHOE CORP. 
SAVE! 25 to 60° OFF FAMOUS FAC- 
TORY SHOES (men, women, children’s. 
Buy with confidence—money back in 7 
days. 321 Church St., CA 6-9820. All sub- 
ways to Canal St. station. 





save! FINE FURS 
fur coats @ jackets 
capes @ minks @ stoles 
Expert Remodeling and Repairing 
Convert your old fur coat to a 
fur-lined cloth coat. 
MAX KUPERMAN 
315 7th Ave., OR 5-7773 


LARGE SAVINGS—Good, modern furni- 

ture at low markup. Come in and see. 

Special consideration to GUARDIAN 

readers. Open Sat. till 6. 

SMILOW-THIELLE 

New York: 856 Lex. Ave. CY 8-6010. 

White Plains: 41 Mamaroneck Avenue. 
WH 8-4788. 


save! 








GET MOST FOR THE LEAST 
Antique & diamond jewelry, silverware 
—modern and antique. Repairing and 
remodeling. 

Clara and Irving Gavurin 
22 W. 48 St. (Rm. 1103) ‘CO 5-1888 


HI-FIDELITY 
RADIO-PHONOGRAPHS 
Sales, Installation, Service 
VECTOR LABORATORIES, 217 3rd 
Av., New York 3. GR 3-7686. 


FUEL OIL AND COAL 
Delivery and Service—Greater N.Y. and 
Nassau. Buying a home? Heating prob- 
lem? Call JERRY TRAUBER, SH 3-7889, 
day or evening. 











HELEN’S GIFT SHOP, 287 Amsterdam 
Ave. (bet. 73-74 Sts.) announces that 
its China Outlet at 304 Amsterdam Av, 
is open for business. Opening SPECIAL 
China, modern tables at discounts up to 
15%. TR 3-8060. 


SERVICES 


TELEVISION REPAIRS 
Manhattan and Bronx only 
UNIVERSITY ENGINEERING SERVICE 
154 W. Kingsbridge Rd. Bronx 63, N.Y. 

cy 











BILL’S RADIO & TV SERVICE 


Written Guarantees » Itemized Bills 
Prompt @ Reliable @ Reasonable 


25242 Bleecker St. WA 9-0813 


FREE LIFE INSURANCE ANALYSIS 
Personal and business. Fire, health, 
accident, theft, etc., insurance placed. 
RENE M. SCHENKER 
420 Lex Av., N. Y¥. 17 MU 3-2837 








CARL BRODSKY 
INSURANCE 
Automobile, Fire, Life, etc. 
GR 5-3826 
799 Broadway (Cor. 11th St.) 


Nothing like BROADWAY CARPET’S 
through cleansing to add beauty and lus- 
tre to your rugs. $7.95 for 9x12 domes- 
tic. We get the deep down dirt! 7-day 
pick-up and delivery. 
1968 Amsterdam Ave. 





WA 17-4888 


WASHING MACHINE REPAIRS 
Sales—New and used machines 
Service for all types 

GE 4-4228 





Brooklyn 





MARCEL PAINTING 
Private homes, apartments, business 
premises. Reasonable. Anywhere in 5 
sa For estimates phone: Nunez, GR T- 
880. 





MORRIS DAVIS Painter & Decorator 
formerly of New York 

Quality work at moderate prices any- 

where in Long Island. Call (collect) 

Central Islip 4-9505. 





NORMA CATERERS: Now booking that 
Special occasion in temple, home, or of- 
fice. Unusual plan for exceptionally large 
receptions. Hor D’Oeuvres, turkeys, meat 
trays, etc., delivered anywhere in metro- 
politan area. Tel: Great Neck 2-1561; 
Nights: ES 3-9490. 





SOFA REWEBBED. Relined, Springs Re- 

tied in your home. Reasonable. Furni- 

ture Repaired, Remodeled. Custom Slip- 

covered. Reupholstered. Foam Rubber 

Cushioning. Call mornings 9-1. HY 8-7887, 
Fraternal Attention. 





MAILING, PHOTO-OFFSET 
MULTIGRAPHING, 
MIMEOGRAPHING 

Custom Letter Service 
39 Union Square AL 5-8160 


MOVING, STORAGE, — EXPERIENCED 
PIANO MOVERS. Profit by my 20 yrs. 
experience. Call Ed Wendel, JE 6-8000 on 
any moving problem. 








JIM’S EXPRESS 
Young vet. Move inexpensively. $3.50- 
$4.50 hour per man or flat rate. New 
station wagon. 24 hr. service. Phone: 
SU 17-7378. 





BIG GEORGE'S MOVERS 
Moving and light hauling 
MOST REASONABLE 
24 hour service 
Phone: MO 3-4307 





MONTY’S LIGHT MOVING 
Twenty-four hour service 
Reasonable rates 
For information call MO 3-9275 





PIANO TUNING AND REPAIR 
All Work Guaranteed 
SULLY CHILDS 
73 West 82 St. TR 3-0698 
Call before 10:30 a.m.; after 6 p.m. 





HAVE IT TYPED BY TURNER 
As you like it. 
When you need it. 
Plus Steno— Transcription from Tape 
Myrtle M. Turner ORegon 55-8538 





Permanent 
Private 
Rapid 
Latest Medical Method. Appt. only 
Laura Green CH 2-7119 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 





Men, women, opportunity, no investment, 
Part-time, fulltime, commission plus bo- 
nus plus retirable income. Start and earn 
$200 to $600 per month. Test sales and /or 
orgdnizationa] ability. Call NA 8-3812, 
NI 8-6359 


FOR RENT—FURNISHED 


STUDIO FLOOR, fully furnished, avail- 
able for single woman in private home 
with widow and teen-age daughter. All 
family privileges, privacy too. Just across 
Geo. Washington Bridge from Manhat- 
tan, 1 block from transportation; 10 min, 
to all N.Y. busses, subways; 30 min. to 
Timeg Square. Quiet, suburban; garden, 
do-it-yourself workshop. No parking prob- 
lems, $60 month. References exchanged. 
Write Box L, Guardian, 197 &. 4 Bt. 
New York 9, N.Y. 6 








ATTENTION 
CALIFORNIA 
READERS! 


ote ae 


BE SURE TO HEAR 


TABITHA PETRAN’s 


EYE WITNESS REPORT 
ON 


EASTERN EUROPE 


AND THE <j 


MIDDLE EAST 








in LOS ANGELES 











FRIDAY, DECEMBER 7, 8:30 P. M. 
EMBASSY AUDITORIUM, 8th & Grand Streets 


also speaking 


JAMES ARONSON and DALTON TRUMBO 


General Admission 90c; 


reserved section $1.50 (tax 
For tickets call WE 1-9478 or WE 6-5866 or write enclosing self- 
addressed envelope: Tiba Willner, 949 Schumacher Dr., L. A. 48. 


Tickets also available at Community Pharmacy, 2331 Brooklyn Ave. 
and Progressive Bookshop, 1806 W. 7th Street, L. A, 


included). 

















in SAN FRANCISCO 








FRIDAY, DECEMBER 14, 8 P. M. 
California Hall Auditorium, 623 Polk Street, S. F. 


also speaking 


James Aronson - Vincent Hallinan - Albert Kahn 
Admission 90c. Write P.O. Box 457 Allston St., Berkeley. Thornwalls 5-8963 














WILL YOU HELP FORM A UNITED 
SOCIALIST ALLIANCE (USA) TO UNITE ALL 
SOCIALISTS IN ONE BIG ORGANIZATION? 


If so, send name and contribution to: 


REV. HUGE WESTON, 31 Main Street, Saugus, Mass. 


(This ad sponsored by a nation-wide committee of socialists) 








NEW YORK 





NIGHT CLASSES FOR BEGINNERS AND ADVANCED STUDENTS 


PAINTING AND DRAWING 
CONDUCTED by HUGO GELLERT 


ART of TODAY eatery 


Great Northern Hotel 


118 W. 57 Cl 7-1900 
Registration Daily 1-6 








A friend passes 
ONTARIO, CANADA 
With profound grief I tell 
GUARDIAN readers that Louis 
Kon, of Montreal, has passed 


away, after long suffering with a 
grave heart ailment. 

Louis Kon devoted 39 years of 
his long life to build friendship 
between the peoples of this con- 
tinent and of the Soviet Union,”. 


sab teany 


He experienced every reward, 
from the love of his countless 
friends to the praise of famous 
statesmen. And he made every 
sacrifice, enduring the cruellest 
persecution. 


Louis reached the stars. His 
memory will shine for every Can- 
adian and American who cher- 
ishes the cause of peace and 
friendship. , Dyson Carter 


ad 
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Ske’s landslide 


(Continued from Page 1) 
there was little opportunity to air the na- 
tion’s most pressing problems. What was 
Teally on Americans’ minds as they went 
to the polls could only be guessed at in 
early hours of Wednesday morning. 


A VICTORY STATEMENT: The Presi-« 
dent’s popularity was not exclusively the 
Rotarian nonsense symbolized by the 
glimpse of GOP Natl. Chairman Leonard 
Hall singing a quavering solo: “Good fel- 
lowship is reigning . . . Ike, our boy, is 
bound to score.” 

The President took part of his mandate 
to mean that he was noi Hall’s boy. In his 
victory statement he suggested two rea- 
sons for his election: to keep the peace 
and clean up the GOP. He pledged peace 


abroad, but many saw in his words a 
declaration of war on his own right wing, 
He said: “I think that modern Repub- 
licanism has now proved itself. And Amer- 
fca has approved of modern Republican- 
ism.” 

The peace issue had been buried in the 
campaign’s early days. Adlai Stevenson 
raised it to prominence obliquely in his 
reference to the banning of H-bomb tests. 
But in the week before election peace 
became the nation’s prime concern. The 
Republicans’ proudest boast had been: 
“Everything's booming but the guns.” 
But the gunfire in Egypt undoubtedly 
helped the GOP more than a continued 
all-quiet’ could have done. Plainly the 
American voters regarded the GOP as 
the peace party, recalling that it had been 
in office when the Korean war ended. 
They were unwilling to change horses in 
midstream—and especially not at a pos- 
sible brink. 


INSISTENCE ON PEACE: Pulse-taker 
Samuel Lubell, wearily scanning re- 
turns in the early post-election hours, 
summed up the meaning of the election 
by saying the American people insist on 
peace. 

In some areas, though, the crisis helped 
the Democrats. Strong sympathy for 
Israel—and dissatisfaction with the U.S, 
stand on the war there—almost lost the 
N.Y. Senate race for the GOP’s Jacob 
Javits. Mayor Wagner had shown sur- 
prising strength upstate and ran far 
ahead of Stevenson throughout New 
York. In the end Javits won the state by 
a little over 400,000 votes, Eisenhower by 
1,500.000. 

Brookline, Mass., a Boston suburb, was 
another example of where the Israel ques- 
tion was credited with a strong current 
running counter to the Republican tide. 
There the Democrats took a wholly unex- 
pected House seat in a district the Repub- 
licans thought was a sure thing. 


THE NEGRO VOTE: Civil rights, too, 
had been buried in platitudes through the 
campaign, but showed up in the tallies, 
Negro districts which had been taken for 
granted as Democratic since the New Deal 
showed a formidable trend to the Repub- 
licans. They stayed in the Democratic line 
for the most part but by drastically re- 
duced margins. 

The widespread shift of Negro voters 
away from the party which, whatever its 
Northern wings might say, still included 
the most rabid segregationists of the 
South, was seen in Houston, Baltimore, 
Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, possibly 
Los Angeles. 

Democratic Rep. Adam Clayton Powell, 
who last month announced his own shift 
to Eisenhower, estimated the general drop 
in Negro Democratic strength at 20%; he 
gave the Republicans about 40% of the 
Nezro vote. Powell won easily in his own 
Hurlem district, defeating the Republican 


contender 57,500 to 16,500. His customary 
thumping victory was somewhat reduced, 
however, partly because he was opposed 
this year by a Liberal Party candidate 
who polled 8,500 votes, 

Powell said the vote “does not neces- 
sarily mean a shift to the Republican 
Party. It does mean that the Negro people 
are standing up as American men and 
women thinking for themselves and vot- 
ing as independents.” He indicated he 
himself might leave the Democratic Party 
unless it purged itself of “creeping East- 
landism,” cleaned house “from top to 
bottom” and increased patronage for Ne- 
groes and Puerto Ricans. 


THE LABOR VOTE: Labor and the big 
city vote in general had also been thought 
of as invulnerably Democratic. Top lead- 
ers of organized labor had come out firm- 
ly for Stevenson and in Michigan, at 
least, unions had been mobilized for door~ 
bell ringing for the Democratic Party. 

But steel workers in Lorain, O., and 
auto workers in Flint, Mich. went for 
Eisenhower. Chicago, where the machine 
was counted on for enough strength to 
swing Illinois into the Democratic col- 
umn, gave Eisenhower a rare GOP vic- 
tory of some 16,000 votes. Stevenson came 
close to losing New York City as well, win- 
ning by only 100,000 votes where he count- 
ed on piling up enough to overcome tradi- 
tional upstate Republicanism. The same 
story of faltering Democratic machines 
was repeated in St. Paul and other big 
cities across the country. 

At 2 a.m. Wednesday morning a shocked 
CBS analyst said: “Something has hap- 
pened to Democrats in the Negro and la- 
bor vote.” 


THE FENCE MENDER: Adlai Stevenson, 
ever since his defeat in 1952, had been 
busy mending fences in the South, reas- 
suring the Dixiecrats, soothing Northern 
liberals by telling them appeasement was 
the only road to a united party. 

Last week Stevenson was stuck with 
the South and nothing else but Harry 
Truman's Missouri. His 74 electoral votes 
(a drop from 89 in 1952) came from Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Georgia, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, North and South Carolina. One big 


question raised by the results was wheth- 
er the Democrats could continue seeking 
a unity that left them solid only in the 
very heart of the Confederacy and was 
whittling away their N-rthern strength. 

It seemed true, as one commentator 
said on election night, that the race had 
been between a popular man and a popu- 
lar party. Eisenhower’s popularity was un- 
questionable. But how long the Domocrats 
could remain the popular party, by wear- 
ing the New Deal mantle without being a 
New Deal party, was open to doubt, Its 
strongest bulwarks were crumbling and 
its loyalties could not withstand the genial 
Eisenhower grin or the legend that had 
grown about him. Certainly it could not 
long stand up if the Democrats insisted 
on narrowing—almost to the vanishing 
point—their differences with the Repub- 
licans, cultivating a big armaments policy 
and pussy-footing on civil rights. 


THE CONGRESS: The strength of the 
party was still shown, however, in Con- 
gressional and gubernatorial races. As the 
GUARDIAN went to press there were 
some indications that the Democrats 
would maintain their slim edge in both 
houses. If they do, it will not be an ac- 
curate measure of the health of the Dem- 
ocratic Party nationally because, of the 
35 seats at stake in the Senate, 11 were in 
almost guaranteed Democratic states: 
Alabama, Arkansas, Arizona, Florida, Ge- 
orgia, Louisiana, Missouri and the Carol- 
inas. Though Eisenhower cracked some of 
these states, the one-party system in the 
South is almost inviolate in campaigns 
for lesser office. 

Only three of the Senate seats were in 
Republican territory: Kansas, New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont. 

The state of the House was not clear at 
GUARDIAN’s press time but it-was there 
that the much-heralded farm revolt might 


A clear responsibility 


o* THE MANY FACTORS in a prosperous but uneasy nation which in« 

fluenced the American electorate’s emphatic endorsement of President 
Eisenhower’s administration, the one unarguable one is that the Presi- 
dent himself stands in the public mind as an unswerving guarantor of 


continuing peace. 


Yet the demand for an end to H-bomb testing represented by Adlai 
Stevenson, while never a clear objection to the policy of preparation for 
atomic war, won millions of adherents who stood up to be counted. Clearly, 
too, many millions more who agreed with Stevenson on this issue found it 
more important to support a President who has measured up in all other 


situations where peace was the issue. 


Thus the people of this nation have uttered a universal expression of a 
will for peace, even though neither the Republican nor the Democratic 
Party represents this will. Hence, this peace mandate of the American 
people has no enforcement arm in American politics, nor indeed any reliable 
means of continued expression in the organizational life of the nation. 

The responsibility “or generating an effective means for the continued 
expression and enforcement of this mandate, we believe, lies primarily with 


the progressive citizens of America. 


accomplishment of this historic end. 


best show up. While the Republicans were 
gaining in the ordinarily Democratic 
cities and factory towns, they were show- 
ing weak spots in what was once their 
strongest armor, the Midwest rural vote. 
Minnesota was an example. Farm discon- 
tent with the Administration policies, 
though somewhat softened by a good soy 
bean and corn crop, diminished the GOP 
vote and might have given the state to 
the Democrats were it not for an unex- 
pectedly strong Eisenhower vote in Hen- 
nepin County (Minneapolis). 


MORSE’S FIGHT: In the general tide 
there were whirlpools of conflicting cur- 
rents, Sen. Wayne G. Morse, ex-Repub- 
lican turned Democrat, was battling for 
life against former Secy. of the Interior 
Douglas McKay, tarred with much of the 
Administration's gigantic give-aways of 
natural resources. 

In California Richard Richards, who 
had fought militantly for a strong civil 
rights stand at the Democratic national 
convention, was defeated by Sen. Thomas 
Kuchel, generally thoughy of as a far- 
right Republican and a friend of Wm. 
Knowland, though Eisenhower had called 
him a “member of the team.” 

Other far-right Republicans due to re- 
appear in the Senate on January were 
Capehart of Indiana and Hickenlooper of 
Iowa. In Idaho the bitter-end, anti-Eisen- 
hower, witch-hunting Sen. Welker was de- 
feated by Democrat Frank Church. Glen 
Taylor, 1948 running-mate of Henry Wal- 
lace on the Progressive Party ticket, had 
come close to defeating Church for the 
nomination. Charging irregularities he 
had asked for a recount and was denied 
one. Then, bluntly calling it a steal, he 
launched a write-in campaign. Church’s 
campaign was closer to Welker’s than to 
Taylor's. 

Church's victory over Welker despite 
the bitter Taylor campaign indicated that 
if Taylor had been given the victory he 
claims to have merited in the primary, 
he would have won handily and been the 
only genuine progressive in the Senate, 


MARC’S OLD DISTRICT: In Pennsyl- 
vania Joseph C. Clark, former reform 
mayor of Philadelphia, was locked in a 
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battle with conservative Republican Sen. 
James H. Duff, the result a toss-up at 
press time. 

In New York progressives took cheer 
from returns in the 18th CD, the district 
that repeatedly sent the late Vito Marce- 
antonio to Congress. Marcantonio was fi- 
nally defeated by a Republican-Democrate« 
ic-Liberal gang-up behind James G. Done 
ovan, who, ever since, has voted wrong on 
most major issues and is. generally 
charged. with complete disregard of his 
constituency. Last Tuesday Donovan was 
retired from office. The Democratic-Lib- 
eral candidate Santangelo defeated him 
47,000 to 35,000. 
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Fitzgerald faces 
prison for life 


 teherens J. FITZGERALD, first person 

to be imprisoned for contempt of 
court under the Brownell Compulsory 
Testimony Act of 1954, may face possible 
life imprisonment, according to a gov- 
ernment threat made the day he surren- 
dered to serve his term. 


Asst. U.S. Atty. Thomas A, Bolan told 
newsmen on Oct. 29 that when Fitzgerald 
completes his present six-month sentence, 
he will be asked the same questions he 
has already refused to answer under the 
Fifth Amendment. Bolan said that if he 
again refuses, the government will move 
to have him held in contempt again. The 
process could go on indefinitely. 

Fitzgerald, a former government re- 
searcher and economist, is one of dozens 
of former government employes named 
by Elizabeth Bentley as members of war- 
time ‘spy rings.” He has publicly denied 
her charges. In a statement of his prin- 
ciples (GUARDIAN, Oct. 15) he said: 

“But I will not, under any grant of 
immunity from punishment for crimes I 
did not commit, submit to any inquisition 
about my beliefs, or about my associates 
or their beliefs.” 


MOVE KEPT SECRET: Milton Friedman, 
Fitzgerald’s attorney, said that Bolan’s 
“amazing statement” shows “that it is 
the government’s intention to keep Fitz- 
gerald in jail for the rest of his life for 
something which is, at worst, a single of- 
fense.” He said that until Fitzgerald was 
behind bars, the government kept its in- 
tention “a deep secret during the prosecu- 
tion, never revealing it before any of the 
courts, which had to pass on the validity 
of the current six-month sentence.” 

He added that “the government knows 
perfectly well that Fitzgerald is innocent 
of crime” and that “he has never been 
prosecuted for crime.” He said Fitzgerald 
will continue to resist government “per- 
secution” and that the case will be ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court again if 
necessary. 

The Supreme Court upheld the consti- 
tutionality of the immunity law in March, 
1956. Fitzgerald was convicted in August, 
1955, and was denied a hearing by the 
Supreme Court on Oct. 8 this year. 





